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You  take  no  chances  when  you  choose 
a  SYMMETRICUT  REED. ..you  are  sure 
it’s  the  right  reed  for  you.  Custom-made 
of  carefully  selected  and  seasoned 
cane,  skillfully  cut  and  graded,  SYM- 
METRICUTS  offer  uniformly  responsive, 
instantly  playable  reeds  for  discerning 
musicians.  There’s  never  a  doubt  with 
SYMMETRICUT — it’s  right  for  you. 
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BXASS  INSTRUMENTS 
WOODWINDS 
MARIMBAS 

•  •  *  oeelalmed  by  "pro" 
artM$,  t*ock«rt, 


/Fj^/  a  OeALCR  SAYS:  •' Incidentally,  thn 
Ifllf  younq  mon  I  hov#  tnaching  for  mn, 
f/llt  '•  *•*11  •nthu$ia$tic  about  tno  Whito- 
lljll  hall  "ARTIST"  trombonn.  Ho  It  con- 
\\\\\  lidorod  to  bo  tho  best  trombono 
V  \\\  ployor  and  toachor  in 
WYA  ^oto  porh.  In  fact,  I 
\\\\\  thought  I  wai  going  to 
'A  \V\  lose  him  Saturday,  at 
Hollywood  called  him, 
ond  ho  was  offered  a 
job  with  Tommy  Dor- 
V  toy.  ...  He  liket  the  X\ \  'i 

Whitehall  "ARTIST"  better  than 
molt  of  the  trombones  priced  much  j 

higher  .  . 


a  ^ 


■AND  INSTRUMENTS 
Finest  imported  horns  at  the  price! 
Powerful  In  font  —  smart  in  appear¬ 
ance  —  ruggtdly  btillf  to  stand  up 
under  bad  weather  conditions  and 
tough  use!  Priced  to  fit  the  budget 
of  school  band  players  and  begin¬ 
ners. 


Lawrence 
Welk  soy*: 


BATONS 

iVlll  _ l-i.4  1 _ !...»  «. _ 


%  Feather  weight  —  conduct  for  hours  with¬ 
out  tiring!  Eiclutive  micrometer-eiact 
toper  bolonce  —  inspiring  to  lead  with! 
Choicest  straight-grain  maple,  thor- 
,  oughly  seasoned  —  won't  worpl  20  pop- 
styles  — retoil,  30c  to  $I.3S  ea. 


Try  these  bronds  at  your  favorite 
shop  ...  or  write  for  nome 
of  nearest  deoler 


They  Are  Making 

America  Musical** 


r 


'Pat"  Bart  Arsers  of  Son  Antonio,  Texas 


"I  connot  ever  be  a  sponsor  to  mediocrity  when  it  comes  to  the  business  of  school  bonds," 
says  "Pat"  Earl  Arsers,  Director  of  Bonds,  Alamo  Heights  High  School,  Son  Antonio,  Teias. 
He  states  further  that,  "There  are  few  good  carry-over  subjects  taught  today  in  public 
schools.  Two  of  them  ore  English  and  Music.  They  are  the  only  euential  subjects  that  will 
be  used  all  of  a  person's  life.  All  others  ore  incidental  to  development." 

Mr.  Arsers  who  was  just  recently  elected  Vice  President  of  the  newly  formed  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association  has  an  outstanding  background  of  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Though  a  native  of  Minnesota,  he  graduated  from  the  Osage,  Iowa, 
Public  Schools.  He  went  on  to  take  his  college  work  at  Coe  in  Cedar  Rapids,  The  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  received  his  B.M.  at  VandtrCook  College  of  Music,  ond  a  short  time 
later  his  M.M.  from  the  some  College.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken  graduate  work  at 
A  &  I  College  at  Kingsville,  Texas,  and  the  University  of  Texas. 

"Pat"  has  served  as  President  of  the  Texas  Band  Directors  Association,  on  the  Texas 
Music  Educators  Association  Board,  and  as  mentioned  above,  is  Vice  President  of  the 
A.S.B.D.A.  He  has  acted  as  Judge,  Clinician,  and  Guest  Conductor  in  five  states.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  authorities  in  the  country  on  clarinet.  Professionally  he  played 
with  such  major  groups  as  the  San  Antonio  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Karl  King  Band,  the 
Rochester  Park  Band,  and  many  theatre  and  orchestra  groups.  His  High  School  Bands  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas  have  never  received  less  than  a  first  Division  rating  in 
competition.  He  has  had  12  consecutive  years  of  sweepstakes  at  Alamo  High  School  which 
started  in  1942. 

Though  a  very  busy  man,  "Pat"  still  finds  time  to  enjoy  his  wonderful  family  consisting 
of  his  wife  Betty  .  .  (his  greatest  critic)  .  .  and  Patrick  Linton,  8,  who  is  quite  a  pianist. 
For  hobbies  he  enjoys  Fishing,  Stomp  Collecting,  and  Band  Recordings.  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  staff  is  proud  indeed  to  present  "Pat"  Earl  Arsers  as  a  man  who  is  truly  helping 
to  "Moke  America  Musical." 
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SMart  Ideas  — 


Neuft  From  the  Indualrj 


W.F.L.  Drum  Co.  Gongs 
Hit  With  Bond  Directors 


“More  and  more  Band  Directors 
are  requesting  Gongs  and  Gong 
Stands  for  use  with  their  Concert 
Bands,”  reports  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  Jun¬ 
ior,  Vice  President  of  the  W.  F.  L. 
Drum  Company,  1728  N.  Damen  Ave., 
Chicago. 

The  Gongs  come  in  three  standard 
sizes:  22",  26",  and  28".  The  most  pop¬ 
ular  is  the  28"  size  which  retails  for 
$92.50.  The  Gong  Stand  shown  in  the 
photo  above  retails  for  $42.50. 

Many  contemporary  band  compos¬ 
ers  are  writing  important  Gong  ef¬ 
fect.  For  further  information  on  either 
Stands  or  Gongs,  ask  your  favorite 
Music  Dealer,  or  write  direct  to  the 
manufacturer.  A  mention  of  the  SM 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Targ  &  Dinner  Now  Ready 
With  “Glow"  Boll  Moracos 


Maracas  that  “glow”  in  the  dark 
are  being  distributed  by  Targ  &  Din¬ 
ner,  Inc.,  “The  Wholesale  Music  Cen¬ 
ter.” 

Latin-American  music  is  continu¬ 
ing  to  increase  in  popularity  and 
every  aggressive  band  director  is  in¬ 
terested  in  showmanship.  Looks  beau¬ 
tiful  on  a  “black-out’’  stage.  The  at¬ 
tractive  “Glow”  maracas  are  made  of 
high-grade  polished  Styrene  plastic 
which  is  crack-resisting  agains  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  These  “Glow” 


maracas  have  an  excellent  swish- 
tone  and  are  ideal  for  rhythm  use. 
Overall  length  of  8*4  inches,  the  han¬ 
dle  is  4*4  inches.  The  “Glow”  ball 
end  is  beautifully  pear-shaped.  Price 
is  only  $2.25. 

Ask  to  see  this  excellent  new  show 
idea  at  your  local  Music  Dealer  or 
write  to  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  425 
South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Illi¬ 
nois,  for  further  information. 


Drum  Major  and  Majorette 
Pins  Make  Student  Hit 


Parisian  styled,  gold  plated  and 
heavily  jeweled — are  emphasized  by 
David  Wexler  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
These  luxurious  large  pins  (size  2V4" 
xl%")  are  adorned  with  white  and 
colored  rhinestones.  Each  pin  has  a 
safety  catch. 

Many  High  and  Junior  High  School 
students  have  started  quite  a  fad  by 
wearing  them  on  their  school  sweat¬ 
ers  and  jackets.  Priced  at  $1.50  each, 
they  may  be  seen  at  local  Music 
Dealers. 


Getzen  Now  Has  Flute- 
Piccolo  School  Instruments 


The  Getzen  Company,  Elkhom,  Wis¬ 
consin,  announces  a  flute  and  a  pic¬ 
colo  that  will  sell  at  $137.50  complete, 
including  tax.  They  are  especially 
useful  in  school  musical  activities. 

These  new  Getzen  instruments  are 
of  careful  hand  workmanship.  The 
key  mechanism  Ls  engineered  for  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sensitive  feathertouch  ac¬ 
tion.  All  keywork  is  nickel  silver. 
Special  springs  are  rustproof.  Fine 
screw  key  adjustments  assure  the  ut¬ 
most  in  playing  satisfaction  and  long 
service  life.  Surfaces  are  silver,  hand 
burnished  to  a  glistening,  mirror-like 
finish. 

The  instruments  come  in  a  durable, 
scuiT-resistant,  plush  lined  case  and 
sold  with  the  well-known  CJetzen  life¬ 
time  guarantee.  A  descriptive  folder 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  com¬ 
pany.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  SM 
when  writing. 


Pentron  Produces  Deluxe 
Hi-Fi  Tape  Recorder 


A  new  Deluxe  High  Fidelity  Tape 
Recorder  offering  many  professional 
features  is  now  available  according 
to  the  Pentron  Corporation,  tape  re- 
(Turn  to  Page  41) 


B  &  J  Imports  Mouthpieces 
For  Clarinet  Companion 


Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  and  Toronto,  imports  these 
popular  LaMonte  Mouthpieces  from 
France  as  a  companion  line  to  their 
LaMonte  Clarinets.  The  finest  French 
ebonite  is  used  in  LaMonte  Clarinets, 
and  extreme  care  is  given  to  accuracy 
of  facing. 

Prices  are  moderate.  LaMonte  Clar¬ 
inet  Mouthpieces  retail  at  $3.00  each, 
Alto  Sax  at  $4.00  each.  Tenor  Sax 
at  $4.80  each. 

Band  Directors  and  Clarinet  Teach¬ 
ers  will  find  these  mouthpieces  very 
interesting  indeed.  When  trying  them 
at  your  favorite  Music  Dealer,  or 
when  writing  direct  to  B  &  J,  be  sure 
to  refer  to  the  mention  in  the  SM. 


Krauth  and  Benninghofen 
Has  Helpful  "Hamilton 
Posture  Folder"  Free 


The  makers  of  the  Hamilton  Music 
Stand,  Krauth  and  Benninghofen  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio  have  prepared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  small  eight  page  folder  on 
Posture.  It  is  an  excellent  aid  to 
Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  importance  of  good  pos¬ 
ture  to  their  students.  The  right  and 
wrong  way  of  standing  and  sitting 
are  cleverly  shown  through  artist 
drawings.  The  folder  could  make  an 
excellent  visual  reminder  for  bul- 
(Turn  to  Page  48) 
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^  ARTIST  CURIlin 
PRICED  FOR 
EVERY  PLAYER/ 


^nduilru 


E.  K.  Blessing  Company 
Starts  Forty-Eighth  Year 

It  was  forty-eight  years  ago,  in 
1906,  that  the  Blessing  name  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  music  industry.  At  that 
time,  the  Blessing  Company  special¬ 
ized  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instrument  parts,  supplying  them  to 
many  leading  musical  instrument 
manufacturers.  Not  until  later  did  the 
company  expand  to  manufacture  the 
complete  instruments  it  is  noted  for 
today — trumpets,  trombones,  and  cor¬ 
nets.  In  founding  and  developing  the 
business,  Mr.  Blessing,  Sr.,  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  wife. 

In  the  picture,  E.  K.  Blessing,  Sr., 
founder  of  the  business  is  shown 
holding  the  second  instrument  ever 
built  by  the  Blessing  Company — a 
silver  plated  comet,  with  gold  plated 
bell,  made  in  1907.  With  him  are  his 
sons,  E.  Karl  Blessing,  Jr.,  on  the 
left,  and  Fred  W.  Blessing  on  the 
right.  All  three  are  executives  of  the 
Blessing  Company.  An  interesting 
note  from  Fred  Blessing  states  that 
at  the  time  this  comet  was  built,  the 
gold  for  plating  came  from  gold  coins. 
The  coins  were  rolled  and  flattened 
until  they  were  the  correct  thickness 
for  plating. 

The  parts  were  first  manufactured 
in  a  small  frame  building  in  Elkhart. 
During  the  expansion  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  complete  instruments,  the 
factory  changed  locations  twice.  The 
first  move  was  to  a  new  cement  block 
building  in  1910.  This  plant  was  later 
enlarged.  The  present  modern  fac¬ 
tory,  located  at  1301-05  West  Beards¬ 
ley  Avenue,  was  built  in  1940.  Two 
additions  since  then  have  more  than 
doubled  its  capacity. 
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MADE  IN  FRANCE 


MADE 

CLARINET 


For  more  than  200  years, 
the  pride  of 
French  craftsmen. 


Complete 

Outfit 


A  COMPLETE  WOODWIND  FAMILY 


•  Martin  Freres  Alto  Clarinet 

•  Martin  Freres  Bass  Clarinet 

•  Martin  Freres  English  Horn 

•  Msirtin  Freres  Oboe 


Ben  Grasso  Named 

Vice-Pres.  of  AMP 


Wnte  for  free 
woodwind  catalog 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Wall,  President  of 
Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc., 
New  York,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Benjamin  V.  Grasso  as  Vice- 
President  of  that  company  effective 
March  1,  1954.  Mr.  Grasso,  will  or¬ 
ganize  and  expand  the  operation  of 
Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc.  in 
(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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Our  Great  Motivation  Factor  Is— 

MUSIC  AWARDS 

M  Q.  Wrifil 


To  be  a  truly  educational  tool  ah 
award  system  must  comprise  at  least 
four  essentials: 

First  of  all  the  award  system  must 
not  make  demands  upon  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  time  which  could  otherwise  bet¬ 
ter  be  devoted  to  instructional  activi¬ 
ties.  Any  system  that  involves  the 
keeping  of  charts,  adding  and  record¬ 
ing  of  points  earned,  and  so  forth 
soon  becomes  a  liability  rather  than 


We  use  the  regular  size  athletes  let¬ 
ters  for  Earned  Awards. 


an  asset  to  the  director. 

Secondly  the  system  must  be  flex¬ 
ible  so  that  it  is  as  easy  (or  as  diffl- 
cult)  for  a  student  to  earn  a  given 
award  each  year,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  turnouts  or  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  presented  for  earning  the 
award. 

Thirdly  the  award  system  must 
provide  a  continuing  motivating  force 
for  the  student.  One  that  will  en¬ 
courage  him  to  continue  to  strive  for 
additional  awards  of  increasing  value. 

Fourthly  the  award  system  must 
provide  an  equal  opportunity  for  all 
students  to  participate  in  some  area 
of  the  award  system  regardless  of: 
(a)  their  ability  to  afford  private  les¬ 
sons;  (b)  innate  musical  ability;  (c) 
opportunity  for  practice  at  home. 

It  is  the  author’s  philosophy  that 
the  award  system  is  a  system  of  rec¬ 
ognition  for  a  student’s  contribution 
to  his  organization  beyond  and  out 
side  of  the  daily  rehearsal  and  daily 


practice  sessions.  The  report  card 
grade  is  the  recognition  of  the  daily 
class  work.  Award  systems  for  Band, 
Orchestra,  or  Chorus  are  pretty  much 
the  same.  At  Miami  ^nior  High 
School  substantially  the  same  system 
of  awards  is  used  in  each  organiza¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  three  groups:  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Chorus,  have  designed 
their  own  letters  and  keys.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  a  band  award  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  referred  to  in  the  balance 
of  this  article. 

There  are  roughly  four  areas  in 
which  awards  are  made. 

1)  Service  awards:  These  include 
the  chevrons  or  stripes  which  the 
several  officers  of  the  band  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  wear  in  return  for  the 
special  services  they  contribute  to  the 
organization.  In  orchestra  and  chorus 
similar  but  modified  insignia  can  be 
worn  on  the  coat  or  robe  sleeve. 

2)  Earned  awards:  These  are 
awards,  usually  in  the  form  of  letters 
or  keys  are  given  to  those  students 
who  meet  a  prescribed  standard  of 
special  conditions  or  services  in  their 
organization. 

3)  Contest  awards:  Usually  these 
are  medals  awarded  to  members  of 
bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses,  solo¬ 
ists  and  members  of  ensembles  who 
have  participated  and  received  cer¬ 
tain  ratings  in  District  and  State 
Contest-Festival  events. 

4)  Special  awards:  Many  groups 
award  medals  each  year  to  students 
who  have  made  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  groups.  These  contribu¬ 
tions  can  be  of  a  musical  or  service 
nature.  These  students  are  either  se¬ 
lected  by  the  director  or  by  a  vote  of 
the  students  or  by  a  combination  of 
both  methods. 

Over  a  period  of  a  dozen  years,  the 
Miami  Senior  High  School  Band  has 
developed  a  series  of  awards  in  these 
four  areas.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  thousands  of  readers  of  the  School 
Musician  to  outline  the  Miami  High 
system  as  an  example  of  one  that  is 
working  successfully. 

S»rvle9  Awards 

Under  the  service  award  area,  the 
officers  in  the  Miami  High  Band  are 
authorized  to  wear  chevrons  on  their 
sleeves  which  indicate  their  office. 
'This  is  a  form  of  recognition  for 


the  extra  time  and  services  given  by 
these  student  officers  to  their  band. 
These  chevrons  can  be  purchased 
quite  economically  from  a  number  of 
uniform  houses.  Miami  High  Band 
Chevrons  are  purchased  from  F.  R. 
Beemer,  31102  Carlton  Road,  Bay  Vil-  I 
lage,  Ohio.  Mr.  Beemer  has  a  series 
of  chevron  designs  that  fit  particu¬ 
larly  well  for  the  average  high  school 
band.  (See  illustration). 

Service  bars  are  worn  on  the  left 
sleeve  near  the  cuff.  They  usually  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  years  the  student 
has  been  a  member  of  the  band.  The 
Conn  Band  Instrument  Company, 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  has  a  fine  “first 
chair’’  pin  that  can  be  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  section  leaders. 

Earned  Awards 

The  earned  award  area  is  the  one 
in  which  all  of  the  members  of  the 
band  have  an  equal  opportunity  for 
participation.  Miami  High,  being  a 
three  year  high  school,  makes  provi¬ 
sion  for  three  annual  awards. 

1)  The  Band  Letter:  A  full  eight 
inch,  athletic-type  letter,  equal  in  all 
respect  to  that  awarded  to  the  major 
sports  lettermen.  The  word  “band” 
(or  “orchestra,  or  chorus”)  is  inserted 


Ckavrons  are  used  as  service  awards. 


in  the  letter  to  indicate  in  which 
group  it  has  been  earned  (see  llustra- 
tion).  A 'good  source  of  these  chenille 
letters  is  the  Athletic  Specialty  Co., 
74  South  Fourth  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

2)  A  Bronze  Band  Key:  This  key  is 
awarded  after  the  letter  has  bwn 
earned.  It  is  worn  by  the  student.s 
either  on  the  watch  or  key  chain,  or 
on  a  neck  chain  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
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gins). 

.?)  A  Sterling  Silver  Band  Key: 
This  key  is  awarded  after  the  bronze 
key  has  been  earned.  A  good  source 
of  keys  is  Dieges  and  Clust,  17  John 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  keys  can 
be  supplied  in  standard  designs  or, 
better  yet,  a  special  die  can  be  made 
at  moderate  cost. 

These  annual  earned  awards  (let¬ 
ter,  bronze  key,  and  silver  key)  are 
earned  by  having  the  student  meet 
requirements  in  the  each  of  four 
areas: 

1)  Time:  Each  annual  award  re¬ 
quires  that  the  student  participate  in 
an  organization  for  two  consecutive 
semesters.  (Thus  requiring  three  years 
to  earn  the  complete  set). 

2)  Outside  Participation:  To  earn 
a  letter  the  student  must  maintain  an 
average  of  90%  attendance  at  all  out¬ 
side  rehearsals  and  turnouts  made  by 
the  band.  This  is  raised  to  95%  for 
the  keys.  Tardiness  or  leaving  early 
count  as  half  an  absence.  This  use  of 
the  percentage  system  eliminates  the 
keeping  of  point  charts  and  makes  it 
equally  difficult  (or  equally  easy) 
each  year  to  earn  an  award,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  of  turnouts  made 
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Upper  left  is  the  Band  Key  and  lower 
right  is  the  Orchestra  Key. 

by  the  band. 

3)  Behavior:  To  be  eligible  for  an 
award  the  student  must  not  have 
more  than  two  demerits  in  either  of 
the  two  semesters  which  are  counted 
for  the  award. 

4)  Musicianship:  Each  award  must 
receive  the  director’s  approval.  In 
actual  usage,  the  author  feels  that 
any  student  who  is  capable  enough  to 
play  in  his  band  is  also  capable  of 
meeting  this  requirement  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  is  automatic. 

Students  who  fail  to  earn  an  award 
the  first  year  may  try  again  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  years.  Any  combination 
of  two  consecutive  semesters  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  exceptions  are  made  for 
absences  due  to  sickness  or  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Past  records  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  percentage  of  Miami 
High  Band  graduates  earning  awards 
are  as  follows: 

Letters  (1  yr.)  85% 

(Some  of  them  finally  get  it  in 
their  Senior  yr.) 


Bronze  Keys  (2  yrs.)  50% 

Silver  Keys  (3  yrs.)  20% 

(These  are  the  students  who 
manage  to  get  an  award  each  yr.) 

The  four  year  high  school  can  add 
a  “Gold  Key”  for  the  fourth  award. 
Football  coaches  who  object  to  the 
student  musician  getting  an  “athletic- 
type”  letter  usually  do  so  because  of 
the  widespread  tendency  for  directors 
to  give  letters  to  all  members  of  their 
organizations  without  regard  for  ser¬ 
vice  or  accomplishment.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  orderly  system  for 
earning  an  award,  a  system  that 
makes  the  award  mean  something, 
will  usually  win  over  the  coach.  They 
do  not  want  the  letter  “cheapened” 
by  indiscriminate  distribution  and 
we  cannot  blame  them  much. 

The  coach  who  remains  obdurate 
should  be  gently  informed  that  the 
original  letter  award  was  first  used 
by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  back  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
athletic  men  picked  up  the  idea  from 
the  Glee  Club. 

Music  letters,  as  the  case  with  ath¬ 
letic  letters,  should  be  worn  on  regu¬ 
lation  school  sweaters.  Year  bars  may 
be  worn  on  the  sweater  sleeves — one 
for  each  year  in  high  school — not  one 
for  each  year  in  the  band.  Thus  a 
senior  will  always  wear  four  sweater 
bars  regardless  of  his  number  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  band. 

Contest  Awards 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  con¬ 
test  awards.  Each  District  and  State 
has  established  its  own  system.  Some 
states  supply  their  own  medals.  Others 
get  them  from  supply  houses  such 
as  Dieges  and  Clust  mentioned  earlier. 

Just  one  comment  on  the  wearing 
of  contest  medals.  Keep  it  in  good 
taste!  What  appears  more  ridiculous 
than  an  otherwise  smartly  dressed 
bandsman  simply  covered  with  med¬ 
als  pinned  on  haphazardly  and  usual¬ 
ly  arranged  to  cover  as  much  area 
as  possible  for  “effect.”  The  Miami 
High  Bandsmen  may  wear  their  med¬ 
als  in  two  rows  only,  pinned  on  the 
left  breast  on  the  uniform  soutach 
(braid).  The  medal  becomes  part  of 
the  uniform.  If  the  student  has  more 
medals  than  he  can  wear  in  the 
designated  space,  he  must  decide 
which  to  wear  and  which  to  leave 
off. 

Special  Awards 

Some  recognition  must  be  given  to 
the  outstanding  performers  and  also 
to  the  students  who  give  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  services  to  the 
organization.  This  can  be  effectively 
done  by  the  use  of  special  awards. 
The  following  are  used  at  Miami 
High: 

1)  The  Arion  Award:  Given  each 
year  to  the  student  who  is  considered 
to  be  most  outstanding  musician 
graduating  from  the  band,  (the  same 
in  Orchestra.)  Musicianship  is  the 
only  consideration.  The  Arion  Award 
is  a  national  institution  and  the  med¬ 
als  are  purchased  from  the  Arion 
Foundation,  223  West  Lake  Street, 


Chicago.  The  award  consists  of  a 
ribboned  medal  and  a  lapel  pin  in  a 
beautiful  presentation  box.  A  placque 
is  maintained  in  the  band  room  upon 
which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
students  who  have  received  the 
award. 


2)  The  Amidon  Award:  Presented 
annually  by  a  local  music  dealer  in 
Miami  (Amidon)  to  the  student  or 
students  designated  by  the  director 
as  having  made  the  most  musical 
progress  during  the  year.  This  can  be 
a  student  from  any  grade  level  and 
nearly  always  goes  to  an  upper¬ 
classman.  The  local  music  dealer  is 
usually  happy  to  co-operate  in  this 
presentation. 

3)  The  Sinfonian  Trophy:  A  small 
cup-type  trophy  presented  each  year 
by  the  local  University  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  National 
Honorary  Music  Fraternity  to  the 
student  selected  as  having  contributed 
the  most  service  to  his  organization 
during  the  year.  (Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra).  Thus  three  areas  are  covered 
by  the  special  awards.  ^Musician- 
ship,  -Progress,  and  -^Service. 

Financing  The  Award  System 

Financing  an  elaborate  award  sys¬ 
tem  can  prove  to  be  a  drain  upon  the 
music  account.  A  solution  to  this  has 
been  indicated  above,  by  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  several  awards.  At 
Miami  High  School  the  officers  pur¬ 
chase  their  own  chevrons  and  other 
insignias  through  the  school  supply 
store  (operated,  incidently,  by  the 
band).  The  high  school  honorary  mu¬ 
sic  club  buys  the  Arion  award  each 
year.  The  State  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  supplies  the  solo  and  ensemble 
medals  (first  division  only).  Students 
who  want  to  wear  concert  and  march¬ 
ing  contest  medals  may  buy  them 
themselves  through  school  supply 
store.  The  earned  awards  (letters  and 
keys)  are  presented  to  the  students 
by  the  Miami  Kiwanis  Club  as  part 
of  their  youth  service  program  (see 
illustration).  Accordingly  the  awards 
cost  the  music  account  nothing. 

(Turn  to  Page  48) 


Miami  Kiwanis  Club  President  W.  W. 
Ingalls  presents  an  award  to  Sue 
Allen,  Miami  High  Band  member. 
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The  Largest  and  Most  Successful  Music  Festival 


The 


ENID  STORY 

By  L.  J.  Cooley 


The  22nd  Tri-State,  with  the  ex-  in  that  first  Festival,  making  it  such  points.  Previously  the  two  best  bands 

periences  of  its  past  21  years  reach-  a  success  that  it  was  made  an  annual  and  the  two  best  instrumentalists  in 

ing  maturity,  heralds  a  new  era  in  event.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  each  division  were  given  the  awards, 

music  festival  participation.  New  York  City,  the  late  Dr.  Carl  Texas  and  Missouri,  in  addition  to  the 

Upwards  of  7,000  students  making  Busch,  Kansas  City,  and  D.  O.  Wiley  three  original  states,  swelled  the  con- 

music  together  might  terrorize  a  less  were  judges  and  conductors  of  the  testants  to  4,500.  Additional  adjudi- 

hardy  town  than  Enid,  Okla.,  but  in-  climaxing  event,  the  Goldman  Mass  cators  were  Capt.  Charles  O’Neil, 

trepid  Enid  welcomes  them  each  band.  Contests  were  scheduled  for  Quebec,  Canada;  Dr.  Joseph  E. 

spring  for  the  annual  Tri-State  Music  concert  and  marching  bands,  brass  Maddy,  National  Music  Camp,  Inter- 

Festival.  Actually  students  come  from  and  woodwind  solos.  lochen,  Michigan,  and  Charles  B. 

13  states,  and  they  represent  more  For  the  first  time,  in  1934,  all  the  Righter,  University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Si- 

than  125  high  schools  of  every  size  bands  paraded  around  Enid’s  two-  mon  was  guest  soloist, 

student  body.  block  long  square  and  four  years  The  late  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clark,  Long 

A  Mardi  Gras  feeling  saturates  this  later  became  known  as  the  “Million  Beach,  Calif.,  George  Wilson,  then  of 

town  of  37,000  as  uniforms  in  reds.  Dollar’’  parade  (so-called  because  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  college,  and 

greens,  yellows,  blues  and  browns  the  value  of  the  instruments  and  uni-  Fred  Fink,  Colorado  college,  raised  the 

filled  with  exuberant  youth  away  from  forms).  Dr.  A.  Austin  Harding,  Uni-  judging  ranks  to  13  in  1938,  and  In- 

home  invade  the  area.  Bands  march  versity  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Earl  D.  Irons,  diana  students  sent  the  rolls  up  to 

and  pretty  twirlers  send  their  batons  North  Texas  Agricultural  college,  and  4,700. 

fiashing  into  the  skies  ...  a  caco-  William  F.  Ludwig,  Sr.,  Chicago,  were  Representatives  from  New  Mexico 

phonous  clambake  starts  off  as  the  added  to  the  judging  roster  to  handle  were  added  to  the  4,800  who  showed 

bands  and  orchestras  begin  warming-  the  3,800  students  there.  up  in  Enid  in  1939.  Clair  O.  Musser, 

up  on  tubas,  drums,  bass  fiddles.  In  1935  the  Festival  was  lengthened  Chicago,  was  soloist  and  conductor  of  ' 

trumpets  and  choruses  with  mi-mi-  to  four  days  and  included  contests  the  Festival  Marimba  Symphony 

mi’s  .  .  .  confetti,  popcorn  bags  and  for  solo  instruments,  voice,  strings  Orchestra.  William  F.  Ludwig,  Jr., 

discarded  Dixie  cups  litter  the  and  piano.  The  Enid  Chamber  of  Com-  was  percussion  lecturer.  Added  to  the 

streets  .  .  .  merce,  through  the  Civic  Trust  fund,  judges’  list  were  Harold  Bachman, 

Few  realized  in  1933,  the  founding  assumed  the  financial  backing  of  the  then  of  University  of  Chicago;  Glenn 

year  of  the  Festival,  that  it  would  Tri-State  Band  Festival.  C.  Bainum,  Northwestern  University, 

reach  the  proportions  it  has  today.  The  roll  of  visiting  musicians  Evanston,  Ill.;  Robert  Lyon,  Arizona 

It  was  really  tri-state  then,  with  Okla-  jumped  to  4,400  in  1936  and  Dr.  Frank  State  college,  and  the  late  A.  R.  Mc- 

homa,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  entering  Simon,  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  Thur-  Allister,  Joliet,  Ill. 

in  the  competition.  These  three  states  low  Lieurance,  Wichita,  were  included  Concert  accordionist  Galla-Rini, 

composed  Phillips  University’s  terri-  as  judges.  The  Enjd  Symphony  Or-  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Kunkel,  pic- 

tory  as  outlined  by  the  school’s  spon-  chestra  appeared  on  the  program  for  coloist,  soloed  with  the  Phillips  Cen¬ 
sor,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  or  Chris-  the  first  time.  cert  Band  in  1940.  Karl  King,  Fort 

tian  Church.  In  1937  a  Grand  Sweepstakes  prize  Dodge,  Iowa;  L.  Bruce  Jones,  then  of 

Two  thousand  visiting  bandsmen  was  awarded  the  school  whose  en-  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  William  M.  Kun- 

representing  60  organizations  entered  trants  earned  the  highest  number  of  (Turn  the  Page,  Please) 


OPPOSITE  PAGE  m'  >  THE  ENID  PICTURES 

(I)  Spit  and  polish  are  the  order  of  the  day,  as  the  marching  contest  is  very  close.  (2)  Everyone  is  full  of  smiles  as  the  big  Festivol 
gets  under  way.  (3)  Drum  majors  and  twirlers  alike  smile  in  anticipation  of  the  close  competition  at  hand.  (4)  The  great  festival  bond, 
orchestra,  and  chorus  number  750  strong.  (5)  James  Burke,  great  solo  cornetist  of  the  Band  of  Americo,  thrilled  the  audience  with 
every  tone.  (6)  Vocal  too.  is  strong  in  competition  as  quartettes,  octettes,  and  complete  choruses  vie  for  top  honor.  (7)  Intonation 
must  be  perfect  in  solo  competition,  for  more  than  2,000  contestants  enter.  (8)  With  pencil  and  paper,  the  busiest  man  of  the  entire 
festival  is  General  Chairman,  Milburn  Carey,  the  wonderful  host.  (9)  Known  as  the  $1,000,000.00  parade,  more  than  80  bands  thrill 
the  Oklahomans  through  and  through.  (10)  Registration  is  rapid  and  orderly  os  7,000  contestants  enter  Enid.  (II)  "Proudly  Our  Ban¬ 
ner  Shall  Wave"  is  the  feeling  of  every  bandsman  at  the  festival.  (12)  The  festival  band  rehearsals  are  inspiring  as  great  men  like 
Harold  Bachman  wield  the  baton.  (13)  Philips  University  recognizes  great  men  for  great  deeds,  as  Karl  King  receives  his  Honorary 
Doctors  Degree.  (14)  Though  the  parade  is  close  in  competition,  never  too  busy  to  eiplain  a  point,  Poul  Yoder  is  a  favorite  at  Enid. 
George  Wilson  (R),  is  keenly  interested  in  on  approaching  band.  (15)  Autographs  are  exchanged  by  the  thousands,  as  admirer 
seeks  admirer.  (16)  The  Services  are  always  there,  such  as  the  "crack"  Waves  Marching  Band.  (17)  Shirley  McKim,  a  great 
national  name  in  twirling,  was  the  "Guest  Star"  at  the  Marching  Contest.  (18)  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Dean  of  all  College  Band  Direc¬ 
tors,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Band,  long  recognized  as  one  of  America's  greatest  authorities  en  Bond  Inter- 
pretotion  ond  Conducting  Technique,  puts  the  Philips  University  Band  throuqh  a  difficult  rendition  of  one  of  his  wonderful  transcriptions. 

preparatory  to  the  evening’s  Formal  Concert. 
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Mr.  Corey.  (*•  TrI-State  Foitlvo/  Mam- 
agar  aad  Director  of  the  rklllpt  Ual- 
varsity  loacf,  Cold.  Okiakema,  is  a  qaiat. 
hard  werkiag  maa  wkosa  eoatiaaoas 
iaadarskip  ever  tka  maay  years,  kas 
beam  tka  siagia  factor  tkat  kas  made 
tka  fastivai  tka  greatest  ia  tka  aatioa. 
Aa  oatstandiag  conductor  and  masiciaa, 
active  member  of  tka  Americae  Bead- 
masters  Asseciatioa  and  Coilege  Band 
Directors  National  Association,  ke  is 
recognised  as  one  of  America's  great 
mnsic  organisers  end  antkorities  in  tke 
fteid  of  mnsic  education. 


kel,  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Warrant  Officer  Hebert,  then  of  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  were  new  judges 
for  8th  Festival. 

New  York  composers  Morton  Gould 
and  Roy  Harris  conducted  their  own 
compositions  with  the  Phillips  and 
Tri-State  bands  in  1941.  Abramo  Par- 
otti.  New  Mexico  State  college  and 
the  late  Boh  Makovsky,  Oklahoma 
A&M,  were  new  to  the  judges  list. 
Galla-Rini  directed  an  accordion  band 
and  there  were  155  in  the  Festival 
Marimba  symphony  orchestra  led  by 
Musser. 

The  10th  anniversary  Festival  in¬ 
cluded  the  greatest  gathering  of  guest 
judges,  conductors,  artists  and  solo¬ 
ists  ever  assembled  for  a  high  school 
music  festival  in  the  nation.  There 
were  the  late  Dr.  Clarke,  Drs.  Simon 
and  Harding,  Henry  Fillmore,  Bach¬ 
man,  King,  Ed  Chenette,  D.  O.  Wiley, 
Colonel  Irons  and  Kunkel.  Master 
Stan,  Hollywood  child  wonder,  was 
soloist  with  the  Phillips  and  Tri-State 
bands,  and  4,400  attended  the  con¬ 
densed  two  and  one-half  day  Festival. 

Wartime  difficulties  cut  the  student 
roster  to  2,500  reprseenting  57  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  1943  Festival.  Wiley, 
Irons,  Makovsky  and  Drs.  Clarke, 
Harding  and  Simon  returned.  CWO 
Wingert  was  a  new  addition.  Master 
Tommy  Hohstadt  appeared  in  concert 
with  the  Phillips  band. 

Dr.  Archie  Jones  and  Noble  Cain 
organized  and  directed  a  Tri-State 
chorus  of  125  carefully  selected  voices 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  Festival.  Orien 


Dailey,  Emporia,  Kans.,  directed  the 
75-piece  Tri-State  String  Choir.  The 
two  new  groups  played  and  sang  in 
the  Grand  Concert  and  joined  the  Tri- 
State  Band  in  the  Finale,  “Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory.” 

Six  weeks  before  the  1945  Festival 
was  to  muster  in  Enid,  it  was  can¬ 
celled,  due  to  the  war.  The  Festival 
had  been  a  successful  music  endeavor 
for  14  years  and  made  a  comeback  in 
1946  with  more  students  in  attendance 
than  had  been  at  any  Festival  since 
before  the  war. 

The  1946  Festival,  the  outstanding 
musical  event  of  the  Southwest,  saw 
the  Chorus,  String  Choir  and  Tri- 
State  band  in  their  first  post-war  ap¬ 
pearance.  Back  were  Drs.  Simon, 
Harding,  Jones,  Cain,  Irons  and  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Prescott,  Wiley,  Major  Che¬ 
nette,  Wingert,  Ludwig,  Dailey  and 
Gustave  Langenus,  New  York  clari¬ 
netist.  The  Tri-State  band,  orchestra 
and  chorus  composed  of  the  cream  of 
61  bands,  four  orchestras  and  20  chor¬ 
uses,  joined  in  the  finale,  “Voice  of 
Freedom,”  with  Dr.  Simon  directing. 
Forty-Five  hundred  students  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Festival. 

The  15th  anniversary  Tri-State  at¬ 
tracted  6,003  students.  Ferde  Grofe 
came  from  California  to  lead  the  Tri- 
State  Band  in  his  own  Mardi  Gras 
from  “Mississippi  Suite.”  King,  Cain, 
Dailey,  D.  O.  and  Russell  Wiley  were 
adjudicators  in  addition  to  the  men 
appearing  again  in  1948.  William 
Skelton,  concert  bassoonist,  appeared 
as  guest  soloist. 

In  1948,  110  organizations  from  113 
schools  in  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
totaling  6,103  students  appeared  on 
the  Festival  roster.  Dr.  Maddy,  Leo¬ 
pold  Liegl,  Gene  Hemmle,  Raymond 
Dvorak  and  George  Wilson  were  ad¬ 
judicators.  Bill  Sears,  national  cham¬ 
pion  twirler,  and  Elizabeth  Snook, 
French  Hornist,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  made 
guest  appearances.  Bill  Ludwig,  Jr., 
returned  as  percussion  lecturer.  The 
Grand  Finale.  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Maddy,  was  an  exciting  experience. 

Sigurd  Rascher,  world  renown  sax¬ 
ophone  virtuso,  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  first  time  in  1949,  when 
6,500  visiting  High  School  musicians 
swarmed  into  Enid.  They  received  in¬ 
spiration  and  musical  benefit  from 
Ferde  Grofe,  Drs.  Simon,  Irons,  J.  De- 
Forest  Cline.  Harding,  Emanuel  Wish- 
now,  and  James  Kerr.  The  string 
orchestra  became  an  orchestra  with 
full  symphonic  instrumentation  for 
the  first  time. 

The  1950  Tri-State  brought  J.  J. 
Richards  from  California,  Harold 
Bachman  from  Florida,  Rascher  from 
New  York  and  Wingert  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  Choral  judges  were  John  Ray¬ 
mond  of  Pennsylvania,  Archie  Jones 
and  Dan  Burkholder  from  Texas. 
Orien  Dailey  returned  to  conduct  the 
orchestra.  Bill  Ludwig,  Jr.,  took 
charge  of  the  percussion  demonstra¬ 
tions. 


The  19th  Tri-State  attracted  6,200 
participants.  New  celebrated  guests 
were  Davis  Shuman,  trombonist,  and 
Vincent  Bach,  brass  authority,  both  of 
New  York  City.  A  new  chorale  con¬ 
ductor  was  Oscar  Clymer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Noble  Cain  re¬ 
turned  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  to  conduct  the  Tri-State  Chorus. 
L.  Bruce  Jones  of  Louisiana  State 
University  returned  to  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  staff.  Bill  Sears  was  twirling  ex¬ 
hibitionist.  Most  of  the  guest  con¬ 
ductors  and  adjudicators  returned  to 
complete  Tri-State’s  celebrated  staff. 

The  20th  Anniversary  Tri-State  re¬ 
flected  a  spirit  of  reunion,  with  the 
return  of  early  officials  and  judges. 
Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  of  New 
York,  Dr.  D.  O.  Wiley,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Harding,  Dr.  Earl  D.  Irons,  early 
judges,  and  Russell  L.  Wiley,  first 
Tri-State  manager,  were  participating 
officials.  New  to  'Tri-State  were  Dr. 
Robert  Hawkins,  Western  State  col¬ 
lege  of  Colorado,  Harold  Walters  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Arthur  Westbrook,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Caro 
Carapeteyan  of  North  Texas  State  and 
Norma  Aubuchon  of  St.  Louis,  in  all, 
eighteen  celebrated  musical  authori¬ 
ties.  Six  thousand  eight  hundred  par¬ 
ticipants  came  for  the  20th.  For  the 
first  time  since  its  inauguration,  the 
outstanding  concert  band  trophy  was 
won  for  the  third  consecutive  time  for 
permanent  possession  by  the  Durant, 
Oklahoma,  High  School  Band. 

The  21st  Festival  swelled  the  par¬ 
ticipants  to  over  7700.  Again  great 
names  returned  to  take  up  the  task  of 
efficient  but  untiring  adjudication. 
They  were  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Karl  L. 
King,  who  was  honored  by  Phillips 
University  by  receiving  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  Dr.  Earl  D.  Irons,  Dr. 
Dewey  O.  Wiley,  Dr.  Archie  N.  Jones, 
Harold  Bachman,  George  C.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Robert  Hawkins,  Paul  Yoder,  and 
William  F.  Ludwig  Jr.,  Four  new 
names  were  added  to  the  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  judges  who  had  served 
the  Tri-State  in  the  past  20  years. 
They  were  First  Lt.  Robert  Landers, 
director  of  the  famous  United  States 
Air  Force  “Singing  Sergents,”  For- 
(Tum  to  Page  49) 


Cover  Picture 

The  accordion  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  a  useful  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  music  education.  Many  high 
schools  feature  occordions  in  their 
marching  and  concert  bonds.  Others 
have  separate  organiiotions  known  os 
"Pep  Bands.”  Several  Universities  and 
Colleges  are  giving  college  credit 
for  the  accordion. 

The  two  young  bandsmen  pictured 
in  this  month's  cover  ore  Ralph  Burns 
and  Charlotte  McNutt.  They  ore 
bona  fide  members  of  the  Alcoa, 
Tennessee,  High  School  Band  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Strang,  author  of  the  occordion  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  13. 
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H«re  we  see  Mr.  Strang,  author  of  this  stimulating  article  as  he  appears  as  accom¬ 
panist  for  his  Girls  Vocal  Ensemble. 

The  ACCORDION  In  Band 

Chorus  and  General  Music 

By  A.  R.  Strang 


America  is  often  thought  of  as  a 
melting  pot  of  humanity,  peopled 
with  immigrants  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe.  The  music  performed  in 
America  is  similarly  assembled  from 
all  sectors  of  the  world.  Most  of  our 
instruments  originated  in  Europe. 
Today  we  still  import  clarinets  from 
France,  bassoons  from  Germany,  and 
some  brasses  from  England.  With 
this  cosmopolitan  background  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  the  growing 
popularity  of  a  comparatively  recent 
alien  in  our  midst,  the  Italian  ac¬ 
cordion. 

In  the  accordion,  as  in  other  instru¬ 
ments,  the  American  influence  is 
being  felt.  The  use  of  many  voicings, 
similar  to  the  organ,  is  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  old  Yankee  trick  of 
building  a  better  mouse-trap. 

Here  is  a  portable  instrument,  of 
many  voices,  with  built-in  harmony 
(and  in  a  very  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment)  with  fundamental,  alternate 
and  counterbasses,  all  in  one  attrac¬ 
tive  package. 

The  availability  of  full  range, 
multi-switch  accordions  in  sizes  and 
weights  suitable  for  growing  boys 
and  girls  has  opened  new  possibili¬ 
ties  for  advancement  of  music  study. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
used  the  accordion  in  my  school 


music  program  in  general  music, 
chorus,  and  band.  Below  I  have  eval¬ 
uated  the  use  in  each  course. 

Ganarof  Mvslc 

In  our  high  school  we  offer  a 
course  in  general  music,  as  an  elec¬ 
tive  with  full  credit  for  the  student 
at  large,  any  class. 

Explanation  of  scales  and  intervals 
is  done  with  the  accordion,  the  key¬ 
board  being  directly  visible  to  the 
entire  class.  Progressions  of  chords, 
harmonizing  of  melodies,  inversions 
of  triads,  and  the  dominant  seventh 
chord  are  shown  much  more  easily 
on  the  accordion  keyboard  than  on 
the  piano  or  dummy  keyboards  as 
is  the  usual  practice.  Furthermore, 
the  sound  can  be  sustained  to  show 
the  movement  of  voices  in  progres¬ 
sions.  Also,  the  full  duration  of  notes 
with  correct  releases. 

Listening  exercises,  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  distinguishing  between  minor 
and  major  triads,  majors  and  aug- 
menteds,  minors  and  diminished 
fifths,  are  played  easily  in  either 
solid  or  broken  form  on  the  accor¬ 
dion. 

The  cycle  of  keys  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained  with  the  bass  keyboard  of 
the  accordion,  the  basses  and  chords 
being  arranged  as  they  are  in  the 
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order  of  flats  going  down  from  C  and 
sharps  going  up  from  C.  In  this  music 
class,  we  practice  composition  after 
the  fundamentals  of  theory  and  har¬ 
mony  are  taught.  Compositions  are 
arranged  for  vocal  or  instrumental 
groups  or  solos.  The  efforts  of  the 
embryonic  Elgars  are  checked  on  the 
accordion. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  multiswitch 
accordion,  timbre  and  pitch  of  vari¬ 
ous  instruments,  particularly  strings 
and  reeds,  can  be  approximated  on 
the  accordion.  Even  wifhout  the  voic¬ 
ing  of  the  reeds,  the  switching  mech¬ 
anism  makes  a  good  way  to  illustrate 
the  relation  of  the  octaves  to  each 
other. 

Occasionally,  I’ll  depress  a  bass 
and  chord  on  the  bass  keyboard  and 
ask  students  to  match  the  chord  on 
the  piano  keyboard  (right  side).  This 
is  a  listening  device  where  the  whole 
class  profits.  To  avoid  wide  error, 
we  might  say  “This  chord  is  one  of 
the  major  triads  in  the  key  of  Eb. 
Find  which  triad  and  name  it.”  Or 
“This  chord  is  the  relative  minor  to 
C  major.  Find  the  chord  and  name 
the  notes.” 

The  accordion  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  in  the  three  years  I’ve 
had  this  general  music  class.  Frankly, 
(Turn  to  Page  43) 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Collcg*  Baud  Directors  oa  Amarlcau 
Bamdmatiart  Attociatlom  Program 

The  American  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  20th  Convention  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.  last  February  24-28, 
at  which  time  a  number  of  college 
band  directors  took  an  active  part. 
Among  those  participating  were: 
Harold  B.  Bachman,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum,  Emeritus  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Bands,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

James  Berdahl,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  California. 
Raymond  T.  Bynum,  McMurry  Col¬ 
lege,  Abilene,  Texas. 

Milburn  E.  Carey,  Phillips  University, 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Raymond  Dvorak,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Leonard  Falcone,  Michigan  State  Col- 
ledge,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Lawrence  Fogelberg,  Bradley  Uni¬ 
versity,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Richard  Franko  Goldman,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Harding,  Emeritus  Director  of 
Bands,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois. 

Mark  H.  Hindsley,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

L.  Bruce  Jones,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Fred  McCall,  University  of  Miami, 
Coral  Gables,  Florida. 

Hugh  E.  McMillen,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Charles  Minelli,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

William  D.  Revelli,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Myron  E.  Russell,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 


ers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Earl  Slocum,  University  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
Clarence  E.  Sawhill,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Frank  Simon,  Cincinnati  College  of 
Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Arthur  L.  Williams,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Keith  Wilson,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Committee  o«  Teee-Meter  Aetiva 

Prexy  Clarence  Sawhill  reports  that 
the  Committee  on  Tone-Meter  held  a 
meeting  at  Elkhart,  Indiana  on  March 
20th  continuing  its  study  which  will 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  1954  CBDNA 
national  meeting  in  Chicago  next  De¬ 
cember  when  the  theme  will  be 
“Music  and  Science  and  their  vital 
relationship.”  Using  science  to  help 
in  the  establishment  of  tonal  stand¬ 
ards  for  band  instruments,  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  comprised  of  Chairman 
James  Nielson,  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  R. 
Bernard  Fitzgerald,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Norman  Hunt,  Sac¬ 
ramento  State  Teachers  College,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California;  and  Robert  Vag¬ 
ner,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Tkis  It  What  Happauad  At  tka  Soetkem 
Dlvltlou  Meeting 

As  reported  by  Ernest  Lyon,  Chair¬ 
man  Southern  Division  of  CBDNA 

A  small  but  enthusiastic  group  of 
band  directors  from  six  of  the  eleven 


BAND  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  THE  MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE  CONCERT 
BAND,  Alliance,  Ohio  this  yeor  under  the  direction  of  Paul  W.  Whear.  Mount  Union 
it  0  college  of  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  Co>educational,  Medical,  Technology  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Training  with  over  600  students  enrolled.  Mr.  Whear,  who  did  hit  undergraduate 
work  at  DePauw  University,  was  represented  on  the  North  Central  CBDNA  program 
at  Urbana,  Illinois  by  hit  recently  composed  “Prelude  for  Band." 


NILO  HOVEY,  Director  of  Bands, 
Jordon  College  of  Music  of  Butler 
University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Narth  Central  Division  Chairman  of 
the  College  Band  Directors  National 
Association.  Sincere  musician,  capable 
editor  and  author  of  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  education  materials,  and  a  true 
gentleman. 


states  in  the  Southern  Division  met 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  for  the 
biennial  divisional  meeting  on  April 
26  and  27  with  sightseeing  and  in¬ 
formal  meetings  on  the  25th.  Every 
session  was  considered  as  valuable 
and  interesting  by  those  in  attend¬ 
ance.  We  will  not  attempt  to  detail 
the  sessions,  for  secretary-treasurer 
C.  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  will  do  that  when  he 
sends  the  proceeedings  to  all  members 
of  the  CBDNA.  We  will  give  only 
those  decisions  that  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  in  a  short  report  to  those  not 
in  attendance. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  adjudica¬ 
tors  clinic  was  voted  a  very  fine  idea 
that  ought  to  be  repeated  here  and  in 
other  divisions.  Three  high  school 
bands  played  and  received  ratings 
from  all  CBDNA  members  present. 

(Turn  to  Page  41) 


Send  Your  College 
Concert  Bond  Picture 
To  The  SM  Editor 
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Let  Your  Choir  Perform 

3.  ^iJL 


The  basic  philosophy  behind  all 
public  performance  by  any  school 
group  lies  in  the  premise  that  the 
student  participant  is  given  a  further 
opportunity  for  desirable  educational, 
social  and  musical  experiences.  Since 
education  is  entrusted  with  the 
growth  of  the  full  personality  then 
we  cannot  wisely  overlook  the,  op¬ 
portunities  the  choir  affords  for  pub¬ 
lic  contact  nor  the  desired  experi¬ 
ences  that  the  student  accrues  from 
such  opportunities. 

Public  performance  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  definite  phase  of  the  public 
school  music  program.  If  we  are  to 
allow  for  any  musical  or  social 
growth  at  all,  we  cannot  safely  rule 
it  out  even  if  we  shoud  unwisely 
wish  to  do  so. 

Music  is,  after  all,  a  social  art.  The 
love  of  the  student  for  performance 
cannot  be  denied  if  we  are  to  foster 
a  lasting  appreciation  of  music.  The 
opportunity  for  the  choir  to  reach 
greater  aesthetic  expression  is  in 
most  cases  available  only  through 
actual  performance.  There  is  ever 
present  in  the  rehearsal  hall  the  sci¬ 
entific  aspect  of  music.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  and  physiological  aspects  of 
choral  training  are  always  to  some 
degree  in  progress  in  rehearsal.  No 
rehearsal  is  ever  free  of  the  peda¬ 
gogy  essential  in  achieving  of  aes¬ 
thetic  response.  The  choir  therefore, 
in  no  other  way  really  can  free  the 
recesses  of  their  minds  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  phase  of  “making  good  music”, 
other  than  in  the  concerted  effort  of 
public  performance  which  forces  all 
mental  activity  towards  actually  sub¬ 
limating  the  scientific  to  the  higher 
realm  of  artistic  interpretation. 


The  musical  growth  of  the  choral 
student  will  be  forthcoming  through 
public  performance.  There  will  be  an 
increasing  quantity  also  of  aesthetic 
responses.  Very  few  people  would 
attempt  to  further  themselves  music¬ 
ally  if  they  knew  that  opportunities 
for  merited  display  were  very  few 
or  not  forthcoming  at  all. 


Edgar  F.  A!«llo 


Capitalization  of  public  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  director,  or  other  officials 
in  the  school  for  that  matter,  cannot 
be  construed  as  chicanery.  There  is 
no  bribery  here  offered  the  choir. 
There  is  no  more  than  a  realization 
of  the  point  or  reality  it  can  give  to 
the  school  choral  program.  Correctly 
channeled,  correlated  and  pointed  up, 
the  public  presentation  can  be  the 


normal  outgrowth  of  the  school  music 
program  itself.  Good  performance  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  the  school 
music  program.  Musically  positive 
qualities  will  be  developed  more 
readily.  Accurate  pitch  will  be  more 
firmly  established  and  the  choir 
member  will  all  the  sooner  become 
a  musician  in  his  work  habits. 

Music  values  to  be  derived  from 
public  performance  are  limited  only 
by  the  scope  of  music  itself  and  that 
is  limitless.  There  is  no  completion 
of  musical  growth.  The  quality  of 
musical  experiences  derived  from 
public  performance,  when  the  per¬ 
formance  is  well-planned,  can  be¬ 
come  only  more  satisfying,  not  less 
so. 

The  classroom  by  its  very  nature 
limits  the  musical  experiences  pos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  need  for  public  performance 
is  paramount  to  complete  fulfillment. 
In  the  classroom,  we  can  teach  the 
music  encountered  in  an  operetta  or 
pageant  but  we  cannot  impart  to  the 
choir,  regardless  of  our  teaching  abili¬ 
ties,  the  impact  of  dramatic  action 
and  music  operating  together  as  re¬ 
lated  arts.  The  so-called  assistant 
fields  of  costuming,  staging  and  light¬ 
ing  become  so  entwined  in  the  mesh 
of  the  entire  production  that  only 
through  performance  can  these  be  ex¬ 
perienced  fully.  The  thrill  of  con¬ 
certed  programs  involving  combined 
choirs,  bands  and  choruses,  and  or¬ 
chestras  and  choruses  and  combina¬ 
tions  that  can  be  found  only  outside 
the  classroom  certainly  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  any  school  choir. 

The  musical  growth  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  the  junior  choir  is  more 


rapid  where  combined  programs  are 
possible.  The  contact  with  the  more 
experienced  choir  can  lead  only  to 
the  desire  to  emulate  their  excellence 
and  match  their  performance. 

Similarly,  for  inter-departmental 
programs  in  any  given  school  pro¬ 
gram,  the  possibilities  for  musical 
growth  is  very  apparent. 

Thus  we  have  evaluated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  gained  by  the  choir 
through  active  participation  in  pub¬ 
lic  performance.  Although  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  the  choral  stu¬ 
dent  through  such  performances 
there  is  need  for  control  of  such  a 
policy.  Pupil  performance  involves 
entirely  different  values  than  those 
derived  by  professional  groups.  The 
effect  of  any  activity  under  school 
supervision  upon  the  educational, 
physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  student  is  the  first  and  most 
important  consideration  binding  all 
concerned. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  well- 
considered  policy  regarding  the  pub¬ 
lic  performance  program  of  the  choir, 
worked  out  by  the  music  staff  and 
understood  by  the  school  administra¬ 
tion,  other  teachers  and  pupils.  If 
this  is  done  then  the  pupil  will  be¬ 
come  aware  of  a  standard  in  other 
values  as  well  as  those  set  up  music¬ 
ally.  Only  then  will  the  potential  and 
active  choir  member  alike  become 
aware  that  membership  depends  on 
aptitude,  interest  and  seriousness  of 
purpose.  Such  a  recognized  program, 
left  in  the  hands  of  qualified,  com¬ 
petent  music  educators  can  well  sur¬ 
vive  any  danger  that  may  beset  the 
pupil  as  a  result  of  public  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  school  choir,  performing  in  the 
private  and  public  halls  of  the  com¬ 
munity  presents  many  problems  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

One  need  only  to  realize  the  nriulti- 
tude  of  public  and  private  social  or¬ 
ganizations  established  in  any  com¬ 
munity  to  fully  understand  the  need 
for  protective  restrictions  regarding 
the  public  performance  program.  An 
accurate  evaluation  of  what  type  of 
public  program  is  to  be  recognized 
as  truly  civic,  as  compared  to  what 
may  appear  to  be  civic  is  indeed 
necessary. 

Decidedly  no  school  group  should 
be  permitted  to  perform  when: 

1.  There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  standard  of  the  interest  involved. 

2.  Any  group  or  groups  stand  to  be 
harmed  by  recognition  of  an  oppos¬ 
ing  group. 

3.  Supposed  civic  interests  are 
flaunted  as  a  cover  for  private  con¬ 
cern. 

4.  The  professional  musician  justi¬ 
fiably  feels  that  there  is  an  en¬ 
croachment  on  his  domain. 

5.  Performance  for  one  group,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  deserving,  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  honoring  many  other  similar 
groups. 

6.  The  student  at  any  time  is  liable 
to  lose  more  than  he  may  gain. 

It  must  be  realized  therefore  that 


values  are  relative  and  these  must  be 
carefully  weighed  before  public  pro¬ 
graming  is  approved. 

Actually  those  public  programs  that 
can  safely  be  assumed  to  be  worth¬ 
while  are  those  that  are: 

1.  Part  of  a  public  school  program. 

2.  Community  programs  such  as 
P.T.A.  and  other  educational  groups. 

3.  Civic  programs  that  do  include 
the  welfare  of  all  in  the  community; 
such  as  those  for  local  and  state 
patriotic  affairs. 

4.  Charity,  such  as  for  orphanages, 
hospitals  and  other  community  insti¬ 
tutions. 

5.  For  civic  business  organizations 
when  a  community  festival  or  the 
like  is  sponsored. 


Youth  Programs  Called  Key 
To  Top  Music  In  Church 

An  American  Music  Conference 
Release 

“The  definite  trend  toward  more 
congregational  participation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  church  music  programs 
is  being  credited  in  part  to  the 


growth  of  church  youth  programs," 
according  to  Dr.  John  C.  Kendel. 
vice-president  of  American  Music 
Conference,  in  summing  up  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  AMC  fieldmen  who  took  part 
in  the  program  of  the  International 
Churchman’s  Exposition  recently 
held  in  Chicago. 

Three  of  the  speakers  at  the  music 
seminar  sessions — Paul  Swarm,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Church  Music  Founda¬ 
tion;  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  dean  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists;  and 
Dr.  Austin  Lovelace,  choir  director 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Evanston,  Ill. — agreed  with  AMC. 

According  to  Swarm,  “Interest  in 
choir  work  can  be  stimulated  and 
maintained  in  several  ways:  one  is 
to  encourage  singing  of  familiar,  popu¬ 
lar  tunes  as  well  as  hymns  at  choir 
rehearsals;  another  is  to  couple  other 
events  with  rehearsal  sessions,  giv¬ 
ing  the  participants  a  dual  purpose 
in  their_ evening.” 

Swarm  pointed  out,  “I  have  found 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  church 
music  budget  when  a  church  uses 
the  bulk  of  its  music  money  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  top  minister  of  music 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 


By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


News  aed  Views 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  no  self  re¬ 
specting  choral  group — college,  high 
school,  church,  community,  industrial, 
or  otherwise — got  by  a  season  with¬ 
out  working  on  that  war  horse  to 
end  all  war  horses,  “Hospodi  Pom- 
ilui.”  The  seemingly  endless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  words  at  a  jet-pro¬ 
pelled  tempo,  the  striking  chordal  ef¬ 
fects  with  each  harmonic  change,  and 
the  hair  tingling  pianissimo  regis¬ 
tered  so  low  in  the  vocal  line,  all 
added  up  to  what  we  used  to  call  a 
“barn  burner” — a  sure  thing. 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find 
this  piece  one  of  the  all  time  best  sel¬ 
lers  in  the  choral  repertoire.  Most 
every  publisher  got  it  out  on  his 
counter,  and  those  that  didn’t  were 
evidently  biding  their  time.  Lo  and 
behold,  “Hospodi  Pomilui’’  is  out 
again  in  a  1954  edition. 

Bourne  Inc.,  799  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  19,  has  just  issued  a  splendid 
edition  of  it,  and  believe  me,  if  your 
choir  has  never  tried  it,  you  are  in 
for  lots  of  fun.  The  library  number  is 
747  composer  is  Lvovsky-Churchill. 
A  postcard  to  the  Education  Dept, 
will  get  you  a  free  copy. 

Several  months  ago  I  mentioned 
that  some  of  our  top-notch  American 
composers  are  getting  interested  in 
writing  and  arranging  choral  music 


S«nd  all  quattlem  on  Choral  Music  and 
tnchniquns  dirnef  to  Woltnr  A.  Rodby,  t02 
Onnldo  St.,  Jolint,  Illinois. 


for  high  school  groups.  I  cited  as  an 
example  the  folk  songs  arranged  by 
Aaron  Copland  for  Boosey  and 
Hawkes.  Now  Theodore  Presser  Co., 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  has  released  two  folk 
songs  arranged  for  mixed  voices  by 
Paul  Creston.  They  include  “Way  Up 
On  Old  Smokey,”  and  “Cindy.”  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  a  couple  of 
others  not  quite  so  well  known,  but 
it  is  still  encouraging — and  mighty 
provocative  stuff,  too,  with  the  Cres¬ 
ton  treatment! 

I  also  notice  the  famous  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival  has  included  the 
sea  shanty  “Roving”  on  its  required 
list  for  male  choruses.  It’s  the  Alec 
Rowley  arrangement  for  Boosey  and 
Hawkes  that  in  a  previous  review  we 
recommended  with  big  bravos.  Evi¬ 
dently  someone  else  thinks  so,  too. 

Reviews 

So  much  octavo  music  is  published 
every  year,  that  even  a  listing  would 
be  quite  a  job.  This  time  I  have 
picked  a  representative  group  of  pieces, 
mostly  for  mixed  voices.  These  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones,  or  even 
the  best.  It  just  happens  they  are, 
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1.1  my  estimation,  several  cuts  above 
lume  of  the  stuff  that  gets  into  print, 
and  certainly  worth  a  second  or  even 
a  third  look. 


Mixed  Voices 

1.  SONGS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMAN, 

Set  I  and  II,  translated  and  arranged 
liy  Stuart  Churchill.  Shawnee  Press, 
publisher.  25^  per  set. 

About  two  years  ago,  Stuart  Church¬ 
ill,  himself  a  fine  tenor  and  splendid 
musician,  arranged  three  of  Robert 
Schuman’s  most  beautiful  songs.  This 
made  up  Set  I,  and  included  a  song 
for  men’s  voices,  one  for  women’s 
voices,  and  the  third  for  mixed.  The 
series  became  an  almost  instant  hit. 
Now  Mr.  Churchill  has  arranged  three 
more,  all  for  mixed  voices,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  perform  the  six 
songs  as  a  varied  and  interesting 
group. 

You  probably  have  noticed  how 
popular  it  has  become  in  the  field  of 
choral  programming  these  days  to  do 
several  compositions  by  one  com¬ 
poser.  For  example,  you  often  see  the 
six  Chansons  of  Hindmith,  or  a  group 
of  Brahms  or  even  Bartok  folk  songs, 
or  several  English  madrigals  by  one 
composer  performed  as  a  group.  This 
type  of  programming  is  quite  difficult 
for  the  average  high  school  or  non¬ 
professional  choir,  because  so  many 
times  one  or  two  of  the  pieces  in 
the  group  are  too  difficult  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  amature  singer. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  program  six 
songs  by  one  composer,  and  all  with¬ 
in  the  ability  of  the  average  choir. 
These  are  well  arranged  and  easily 
sung,  and  would  be  a  most  worthy 
contribution  to  any  choral  concert. 

2.  ICELANDIC  LULLABY,  SATB 
with  desrant,  tranidated  and  arranged 
by  Rus^rll  Woollen.  Octavo  S  743, 
Bourne  Ine.,  publitiherM.  20^ 

An  unusually  lovely  minor  melody. 
Any  choir  could  sing  it,  and  with  the 
descant  there  is  enough  variety  to 
keep  the  piece  interesting.  This  one 
should  be  sung  a  cappella  to  be  most 
effective.  Thank  goodness  the  ar¬ 
ranger  had  the  good  sense  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  beauty  of  a  lullaby  is 
in  its  simplicity. 

3.  COME  AGAIN,  SWEET  LOVE,  a 
madrigal  by  John  Dowland.  Octavo 
S5027,  Western  Music  Co.  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  I2< 

So  many  choral  directors  stay  away 
from  the  English  madrigal  because 
they  find  the  singers  don’t  particu¬ 
larly  like  them,  or  that  they  are  too 
difficult.  Give  this  madrigal  half  a 
chance  and  it  will  be  your  friend  for 
life.  Easy  to  sing,  amazingly  small 
vocal  ranges,  and  just  elegant  music. 
For  that  contest  madrigal  group,  this 
ought  to  be  a  winner.  Available  in 
this  country  from  the  British  Amer¬ 
ican  Music  Co.,  235  South  Wabash, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

4.  HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT,  SATB 
(div.)  by  Noble  Cain.  Octavo  1568, 
Raymond  A.  Hoffman  Co.,  publishers. 
20^ 

“Eight  part  music  need  not  be  diffi¬ 


cult.  Here  is  a  beautiful  and  effective 
eight  part  arrangement  that  will  be 
a  delight  and  challenge  to  every 
choir.” 

So  says  the  small  print  on  the  title 
page  of  this  brand  new  octavo.  What’s 
more,  for  the  most  part  I  agree.  If 
you  want  a  real  bit  of  tasty  smaltz 
that  you  can  get  “effects”  with  all 
over  the  place  (and  what  choral  con¬ 
ductor  doesn’t  once  in  a  while!);  if 
you  want  an  eight  part  piece  that 
won’t  take  any  longer  to  learn  than 
the  average  four;  if  you  want  a  num¬ 
ber  your  choir  will  emote  about — 
you  ought  to  find  it  in  this  one. 

Boy's  Voices 

One  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to 
find  good  four  part  octavo  materials 
seems  to  be  in  the  area  of  the 
adolescent  junior  high  school  boys 
voices,  or  even  the  junior  high  mixed 
choruses.  It’s  understandable,  too,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  age  of  vocal  con¬ 
fusion  and  change — a  sort  of  “no¬ 
where”  period  so  far  as  the  adolescent 
and  making  vocal  music  is  concerned. 
Consequently,  both  the  vocal  range 
and  musical  vocabulary  of  the  piece 
must  be  limited,  and  probably  ex¬ 
plains  why  this  type  of  music  is  hard 
to  come  by.  Good  material  can  be 
found  in  graded  books  or  series  (for 
example,  “Singing  Juniors,”  just  out 
by  Ginn  and  Co.),  but  single  octavo 
pieces  are  a  different  matter.  The 
good  ones  come  few  and  far  between. 

Carl  Fischer,  I  notice,  has  reissued 
the  “Troubadour  Series,”  a  number 
of  octavo  pieces  composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  adolescent  boy’s  voices, 
by  Mae  Nightingale.  “Sakura,”  a  Jap¬ 
anese  folk  song,  and  “Romance  Ori- 
entale”  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  are  two 
titles  that  look  interesting. 

Another  series  is  published  by  G. 
Schirmer  Inc.  Two  of  them,  “Dedi¬ 
cation,”  by  Franz  (Octavo  510141), 
and  “Some  Folks,”  by  Stephen  Fos¬ 
ter  (Octavo  510127)  look  like  sure 
things.  A  good  many  others  listed 
on  the  jacket  look  interesting,  too. 

If  you  have  a  junior  high  school 
boy’s  glee  club  or  even  a  mixed 
chorus  of  singers  with  limited  range, 
and  you  want  to  do  decent  four  part 
work,  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
the  publishers  for  sample  copies.  You 
may  not  be  interested  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  pieces  I  mentioned,  but  it  may 
open  up  a  whole  new  source  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  you. 

Things  to  Come 

Next  month  I  hope  to  devote  the 
whole  column  to  reviewing  some  of 
the  newer  issues  for  male  chorus  and 
girls  voices.  The  June  column  will 
deal  with  contemporary  music.  W.R. 
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By  Bob  PonIsoh 
Tten-^lge  Reporter 
Cretfe  High  School 
Solet  Reef,  Mfaeeteto 

I  have  read  the  “Teen-age  Section” 
many  times  and  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  our  bands  at  Cretin. 

The  Concert  Band  has  a  very  not¬ 
able  record,  in  my  estimation.  During 
the  past  two  summers  we  went  to 
the  Chicago  Music  Festival.  There 
we  gained  the  first  place  trophy.  In 
the  Minnesota  State  Music  Contest 
we  rated  an  “A”  in  class  “A,”  (schools 
with  800  or  more  students),  seventeen 
out  of  the  eighteen  times  we  entered. 

We  not  only  have  a  Concert  Band 
but  also  a  fine  Military  Marching 
Band.  In  the  Annual  St.  Paul  Winter 
Carnival  Grand  Parade,  we  won  a 
trophy  just  recently. 

At  Cretin  we  are  justly  proud  of 
our  Show  Band,  “The  Rhythm  Raid¬ 
ers.”  Under  the  able  direction  of  Bro. 
Lucian  we  have  been  playing  at  many 
charitable  institutions  and  schools 
around  the  city.  We  recently  played 
a  show  for  the  entire  student  body 
here  at  Cretin.  On  the  program  were 
such  numbers  as  “Oh  My  Papa,”  “The 
Charleston,”  and  “When  The  Saints 
Come  Marchin’  In.” 

Many  of  the  same  boys  are  also  in 
a  dance  band.  We  play  all  very  well 
known  popular  music  such  as  “Deep 
Purple”  which  is  our  theme. 

The  officers  of  the  band  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Elmer  Pierre;  Vice  President, 
Paul  Berres;  Secretary,  Bob  Paulson; 


By  Judy  Luu 


and  Treasurer,  John  Basiglia.  We  re¬ 
cently  had  our  Annual  Band  Dance 
at  the  Prom  Ballroom.  It  is  a  night 
to  be  remembered  by  all.  Everyone 
had  such  a  swell  time.  The  Royalty 
from  the  Winter  Carnival  were  there. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  many 
pleasure  filled  hours  of  music  here  at 
Cretin. 


Judy  Lee  To  Appear  At 
Enid  Tri-State  Festival 

By  Forrest  L.  Molffittor 

Judy  Lee  . .  .  Editor  of  THE  TEEN¬ 
AGERS  SECTION  has  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  appear  at  the  22nd 
Annual  Tri-State  Music  Festival  at 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  May  13-15.  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  by  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  Carey,  Festival  Director. 

Asked  how  she  felt  about  such  an 
honor  she  said  “Golly  ...  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  .  .  .  just  think  .  .  .  7,000  Teen- 
Agers  all  in  one  place  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  Wow,  will  I  ever  have  a 
time.” 

Mr.  Carey  stated  in  his  invitation 
that  Judy  will  attend  all  of  the  Teen- 
Age  parties,  dances,  and  social  gath¬ 
erings.  She  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  and  interview  dozens  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  participating  in  this 
year’s  Festival. 

Judy  stated  further  ...  “I  want  to 
meet  every  single  Tri-Stater  person¬ 
ally.  I  do  hope  everyone  will  come 
up  to  me  and  say  Hi  Judy  .  .  .  I’m 
Jim  or  Mary  or  Joe.  If  I  am  asked  to 
dance?  .  .  .  Boy  .  .  .  I’ll  dance  at  the 
drop  of  a  1 6th  note’'. 


Karen  Mack  New  Head 
Of  5m  "Pen  Pal  Club" 

The  Editor  of  the  SM  is  happy  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Karen  Mack  as  the  Coordinator  of 
the  SM’s  “Pen  Pal  Club”  which  has 
been  so  successfully  operated  during 
the  past  two  years  by  Gary  Longerie 
of  Green  Bay  Wisconsin.  .  .  Due  to 
studies  and  other  duties  connected 
with  college  work,  Gary  asked  to 


Wouldn’t  it  be  9reat  to  jump  and  jive  with  this  keen  Donee  Bond?  They  ore  the 
"Rhythm  Raiders"  from  Cretin  Hiqh,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.  Bro.  Lucian  directs  this 
swell  combo.  .  .  .  J.L 


be  relieved  of  his  duties.  The  SM 
Editor  wishes  to  thank  Gary  publicly 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  fine  club.  Karen  the 
new  Coordinator  said  upon  accepting 
her  new  appointment,  “I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  carry  on  the  fine 
work  that  Gary  has  been  doing.” 

Karen  Mack  is  a  brilliant  young 
pianist  student  who  loves  to  write 
letters.  A  “B”  average  student,  she 
is  anxious  to  expand  the  “Pen  Pal 
Club”  to  all  comers  of  the  globe. 

Students  wishing  to  join  the  SM 
“Pen  Pal  Club”  may  do  so  by  writing 
a  letter  or  post  card  to  Karen  Mack, 
c/o  The  School  Musician,  28  East 
Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 
There  is  no  dues  or  obligation  what 
so  ever  to  this  fine  organization.  Upon 
receipt  of  your  letter,  Karen  will  send 
you  an  official  membership  card.  All 
that  is  asked,  is  that  you  write  a  let¬ 
ter  at  least  once  a  month  to  some 
other  member  of  the  Club.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  new  members  are 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
issues  of  the  SM. 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  the  Month 

☆  ☆☆☆☆☆  ☆☆☆☆☆ 

E^ch  month  a  Superintendent  and  three  teachers  assist  the  editorial  staff 
in  selecting  "The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Of  The  Month.”  Any  school  organ¬ 
ization,  community,  or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as 
they  desire.  The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of 
musical  accomplishment,  academic  rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity. 
Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the  same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photo¬ 
graph  together  with  150  to  250  word  article  on  why  you  feel  your  candidate 
should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF  THE  MONTH.  All 
photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
and  will  not  be*  returned. 


Naomi  is  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
is  a  junior  in  Scio  High  School,  Scio, 
Ohio  which  has  a  population  of  only 
1150.  She  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  High  School  Band  for 
three  years  and  has  one  more  ahead 
of  her.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
playing  first  trombone  and  is  one  of 
the  two  appointed  student-conduc¬ 
tors. 

Naomi  is  the  possessor  of  a  One 
soprano  voice  which  can  be  heard 
each  day  that  the  choir  rehearses. 
She  has  participated  in  many  festivals 
throughout  this  area,  singing  under 
some  of  the  nation’s  finest  choral  di¬ 
rectors. 

Membership  in  a  number  of 
organizations  keeps  her  pretty  well 
occupied.  Latin  Club,  Newspaper 
Staff  (circulation  manager),  director 
of  all  Youth  Fellowship  music,  4-H 
Club  and  Methodist  (Church  Choir 
each  have  their  share  of  Naomi’s 
spare  moments,  while  smaller,  select 
groups  such  as  the  TREBLETTES 
and  the  school  dance  band  are  her 
“time  burners’’.  The  TREBLETTES 
are  a  select  group  of  eight  girls 
that  accept  most  of  the  heavy 
burden  for  entertainment  that 
is  common  of  a  small  community 
such  as  Scio.  These  girls  sacrifice 
part  of  their  lunch  hour  every  school 
day  in  order  to  rehearse  for  their 
busy  schedule. 

Naomi  has  been  studying  piano 
seriously  for  some  time  and  always 
with  a  steady,  forward  progress  that 
is  the  natural  companion  for  her 
complete  determination  of  wanting  to 
do  things  right. 

The  exceptionally  fine  musical  abil¬ 
ity  of  Naomi  is  accompanied  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  study  and  know  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
Bible  or  religious  book  of  some  kind 
in  her  hands.  At  present  she  is  seri¬ 
ously  considering  being  a  missionary 
of  some  sort,  transporting  education¬ 
al  and  religious  knowledge  to  the 
places  that  have  little  or  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  afford  it. 

Her  academic  grades  are  outstand¬ 
ing  and  her  personality  enables  her 
to  get  along  with  everyone. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  girl  has 
a  bright  future  ahead  of  her.  It  may 
be  music  and  it  may  be  religion:  but 
regardless  which  she  may  choose,  we 
are  certain  that  she  will  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  best  of  her  ability  to 
further  its  cause.  (This  article  written 
by  Del  V.  Baroni,  music  supervisor, 
Scio,  Ohio). 


Naomi  Ruth  Dodson 
Scio,  Ohio 

April  Selection  of  the 
"Honor  School  Musician  of  the  Month" 


"Hmmmmmm  Boooy”  .  .  .  as  Jackie 
Gleason  would  say,  we  all  agree  with 
Del  Baroni,  that  Naomi  has  a  very 
bright  future.  Gee  .  .  .  music  sure 
gives  a  Teen-Ager  a  lot  more  than 
music  .  .  .  don’t  you  think?  .  .  . 

Well  gang  .  .  .  you  have  just  one 
more  chance  to  enter  your  schools 
choice  of  the  “Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  Month.”  The  May  issue  will 
be  the  last  selection  for  the  year.  The 
JUNE  issue  will  announce  the 
HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF 
THE  YEAR.  Selection  will  be  made 
from  the  nine  previous  winners  .  .  . 
Now  ...  sit  right  down  and  write 
me  a  short  article  on  why  your  selec¬ 
tion  should  be  the  May  winner  .  .  . 
be  sure  to  send  a  photo  or  snap-shot 
.  .  .  Judy  Lee. 
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By  LaVosne  Lougfcy 
Te*a-4g*  Reporter 
Lewiston,  Idaho 


The  activities  of  the  Lewiston  High 
School  Band  of  Lewiston,  Idaho 
proved  very  successful  during  the 
year  1953  due  to  a  trip  to  Nelson, 
British  Columbia,  a  trip  to  Boise, 
Idaho,  a  district  music  festival  and 
several  other  trips. 

On  the  rainy  morning  of  May  19, 


two  buses  of  band  and  orchestra  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  majorettes  started  on 
their  way  to  Nelson,  British  Columbia 
in  Canada.  After  traveling  all  day  we 
arrived  at  four  o’clock  and  made  our 
first  appearance,  a  parade.  Besides  the 
parade  we  presented  two  band  con¬ 
certs  and  an  orchestra  concert.  We 
were  housed  in  the  homes  of  the  Nel¬ 
son  people.  The  Nelson  people  were 
very  hospitable  to  us,  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  a  friendly,  international  rela¬ 
tionship  between  people.  We  were 
gone  three  days  and  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  it.  To  end  the  school  year 
of  1953  the  orchestra  played  for  the 
graduation  exercises. 

Then  on  October  30,  the  band  had 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  Boise,  Idaho. 
The  Lewiston  football  team  traveled 
to  Boise  to  play  against  Boise  High 
and  the  band  entertained  at  this 
game.  On  Saturday,  the  band  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Boise  Junior  College. 
We  were  all  shown  a  very  hospitable 
time  and  look  forward  to  going  again. 
(Incidentially,  Lewiston  won  the 
game.) 

One  of  the  main  football  games 
this  fall  was  the  Armistice  game 
against  Clarkston,  Washington.  At 
this  game  the  band  performed  at  the 
half-time  with  a  very  good  program. 
Marching  onto  the  field  to  the  far 
end  of  the  field,  the  band  stopped 
and  played  for  the  drill  team.  'The 
Bengal  Claws  Drill  Team  made  a 
bugle  while  “Taps”  was  played,  a 
flag  while  “My  Country  Tis  of  Thee” 
was  played  and  both  the  band  and 
drill  team  marched  off  the  field  in  the 
form  of  an  “L”  as  the  band  played 
the  school  song. 

Each  year  the  annual  music  fes¬ 
tival  is  held  at  Lewiston  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  the  early  part 
of  May.  The  three-day  festival  is 
composed  of  solos,  concerts,  a  big 
parade,  and  the  conclusion  is  a  massed 
band,  orchestra,  and  vocal  concert. 
The  students  are  housed  in  hotels, 
and  in  the  homes  of  the  Lewiston 
students.  The  band  has  a  large  part 
in  getting  ready  for  the  festival. 

Twice  a  year  we  are  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  entertainment  for  the  University 
of  Idaho.  Once  at  a  football  game 
and  once  at  a  basketball  game. 

Yes,  our  Lewistdti  High  School 
Band  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Ross  Woods,  has 
proven  successful.  We  have  our  band 
director  to  thank  for  helping  us  go 
to  these  places  and  to  meet  new 
people. 


Boy  what  a  schedule  LaVonne  .  .  . 
you  can  certainly  tell  that  the  kids  at 
Lewiston  High  really  love  band  .  .  . 
nice  reporting  .  .  .  J.L. 


Pleasa  writa  all  corraspondanca 
to  ma  at  follows:  Judy  Laa,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
East  Jackson  Boulavard,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 


Who  iay$  girls  don't  make  good 
sousaphone  players?  Mary  Stone's 
sousa  phone  solo  in  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Music  Festival  last  year 
was  the  highlight  of  the  day.  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  beautiful  tone 
come  out  of  a  sousaphone  and,  good¬ 
ness,  her  technique  is  wonderful! 
Mary  has  been  playing  the  sousa¬ 
phone  for  six  years  and  has  played  a 
solo  in  the  annual  festivals  for  the 
past  four.  She  not  only  rates  "Supe¬ 
rior"  for  her  solo  renditions,  but  also 
with  her  high  school  band  director, 
Mr.  John  Coker,  of  Laurens,  South 
Carolina.  Photo  submitted  by  B.  H. 
Walker,  our  brass  columnist.  .  .  .  J.L. 


Slochton  Sporti  Snazzy 
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§Y  Glcima  Sayder 
Taea-4ga  Raporfar 
Stocfctoa,  Roasot 


We  bandsmen  of  Stockton  High  owe 
much  to  our  director,  Clyde  Denton. 
Since  his  arrival  here  two  years  ago, 
our  band  has  improved  greatly,  let 
me  tell  you  why. 

We  now  have  a  swing  band,  clarinet 
choir,  brass  choir,  woodwind  quintet, 
cornet  trio,  sports  band,  and  a  novelty 
fife  and  jug  band. 

Last  year  at  the  district  music  fes¬ 
tival,  our  band  received  a  rating  of 
one.  We  played  “A  Santa  Cecilia”  a 
march  by  Radaelli,  and  “The  Eroica” 
an  overture  by  Beethoven.  Some  of 
the  pieces  we  are  working  on  this 
semester  are:  “Arrangers’  Holiday” 
by  D.  Bennet,  H.  Walters,  and  Paul 
Yoder;  “Deep  River  Suite”  by  F. 
Erickson;  “Song  of  Jupiter”  by  Han¬ 
del- Anderson;  “Autumn  Silhouette” 
by  Walters;  “Flashing  Eyes  of  Andu- 
lusia”  by  Sousa;  “Overture  Belgique” 
by  Bauwens-Chidester;  “Mexican  Hat 
Dance”  by  D.  Bennet;  “Dawn  of  Des¬ 
tiny”  by  C.  Johnson;  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever”  by  Sousa-Walters; 
“Pride  of  the  Midwest”  by  A.  Eld- 


wards;  and  “Owls  on  Parade”  by 
Bennet. 

We  have  fifty-six  members  in  our 
over-crowded  bandroom,  and  by  fall 
we  will  have  to  move  our  seventy 
musicians  to  the  gym.  Ou''  officers 
are:  Robert  McMichael,  ]  esident; 
Bruce  Smith,  vice-president  Carolyn 
Young,  secretary-treasurer;  Margaret 
Chastain  and  Duane  Miller  are  the 
librarians. 

In  the  fall  of  1952  a  Band  Mothers 
Association  was  organized.  They  help 
us  out  in  several  ways.  They  paid 
part  of  our  expenses  to  the  State  Fair, 
they  organize  transportation  and  sup¬ 
ply  cars  for  band  trips,  and  last  year 
they  provided  for  two  scholarships  to 
the  High  Plains  Music  Camp,  Fort 
Hays  Kansas  State  College.  The  two 
musicians  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  character,  musicianship,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  leadership. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  P.T.A.  for 
sponsoring  a  drive  which  netted 
$4,000;  now  we  pa'rade  in  snazzy  new 
blue  and  gray  uniforms. 

This  about  uses  my  200-300  words 
so  I  want  to  tell  you  we  think  your 
teenage  section  is  really  swell. 


Say  Glenna  .  .  .  that  was  about  the 
finest  job  of  reporting  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time  .  .  .  right  to  the  point 
.  .  .  and  real  coverage  too  .  .  .  J.L. 
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More  than  60  young  musicians  rep¬ 
resenting  13  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  Los  Angeles  took  part  Dec. 
5  in  an  all-day  Chamber  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education. 

The  students  played  chamber  selec¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Mozart  to  Pro¬ 
kofiev.  Following  each  selection,  the 


Nikolai  Groudan,  noted  cellist,  talks 
with  a  trio  of  students  from  Foshoy 
Junior  High  School  during  the  recent 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  Music  Festival. 
Left  to  right;  Patricia  Rucker,  violin¬ 
ist;  Groudan;  Alice  Swan,  cellist;  and 
Carol  Miyoji,  pianist. 


performers  were  given  a  short  critical 
evaluation  by  a  panel  of  three  noted 
Southern  California  professional  mu¬ 
sicians:  Nikolai  Graudan,  ‘cellist; 
Robert  Gross,  violinist;  and  William 
Schaefer,  French  horn  player. 

The  event,  which  was  held  at  the 
Assistance  League  Playhouse  in 
Hollywood,  included  a  luncheon  for 
the  young  players.  Chairmen  for  the 
day’s  program  were  David  N.  Barry, 
chairman  of  the  Music  and  Arts  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Junior 
Chamber,  and  Truman  Hutton,  in¬ 
strumental  music  supervisor  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education. 

‘Cellist  Graudan  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  sponsors  by  saying: 

“It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  find 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  does  not  conform  to  the 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 


Ah,  the  limpid  liquid  tones  of  a  woodwind  choir  .  .  .  don't  you  think  this  is  a  keen 
looking  clarinet  choir?  .  .  .  they  hail  from  Stockton,  Kansas  .  .  .  their  director,  Mr. 
Clyde  Denton,  thinb  they  ore  pretty  swell  too  .  .  .  Judy. 
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ABA  CONVENTION  AT  WEST  POINT  MADE  HISTORY 


Brendler  New  President 


Commander  Charles  Brendler,  USN, 
Leader  of  the  world-famous  United 
States  Navy  Band,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association  on  Saturday,  February 
27th. 

The  well-known  band  leader  has 
been  awarded  several  “firsts”  during 
his  forty-one  years  in  the  Navy.  He 


serving  as  Assistant  Leader  of  the 
Navy  Band  from  1938  through  1941, 
he  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant 
and  made  Leader. 


Largest  Organ  In  America 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  members 
and  their  wives  were  privileged  to 
hear  a  recital  on  America’s  largest 
organ.  The  West  Point  Cadet  Pipe 
Organ.  Consisting  of  14,000  indi¬ 
vidual  pipes  with  over  700  stops,  this 
mighty  instrument  roared  its  triumph 
through  Bach,  and  whispered  its 
graces  through  Wagner.  In  the  words 
of  Col.  Howard  Bronson  (retired), 
past  president  of  ABA,  “It  was  as  if 
the  very  voice  of  the  Lord  was  speak¬ 
ing.” 

Concerts  Were  Magnificent 

It  is  traditional  that  great  band 
toncerts  are  presented  at  ABA  Con¬ 
ventions.  This  year  was  no  exception. 
Both  concerts  were  presented  by  the 
magnificent  United  States  Military 

AraHATnv  "RarirT  wViinh  ic  iinfTpr  fhp 


Some  might  say  that  the  20th  An¬ 
nual  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  held  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York,  February  24,  25,  26,  and 
27  now  belongs  to  history.  We  say 
it  made  history.  From  the  time  the 
members  set  foot  on  the  hallowed 
ground,  until  they  departed  through 
the  picturesque  southern  gate  of  our 
nations  greatest  school,  they  were 
treated  as  royalty. 

As  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  Santelmann,  Di¬ 
rector  of  U.  S.  Marine  Band,  and 
immediate  past  president  of  ABA 
stated,  “We  have  had  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  guide  us  in  our  con¬ 
vention  this  year.  The  dignity  and 
love  of  country  that  is  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  West  Point  aid  us  toward 
greater  service  through  the  never 
ending  task  of  developing  greater 
bands  and  band  music.” 

TkrIUleg  Experleecet 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th,  the  members  were  treated 
to  a  Chamber  Music  Concert  second 
to  none.  One  does  not  realize  that  out¬ 
standing  string  players  are  stationed 
at  the  Academy,  which  greatly  en¬ 
hances  its  cultural  level. 

Thursday  morning  found  everyone 
in  a  cheerful  mood  as  two  stream¬ 
lined  buses  wended  their  way  down 
the  Hudson  River  Drive  to  arrive  at 
Carnegie  Hall  for  Toscanini’s  re¬ 
hearsal.  The  experience  of  observing 
the  Maestro  is  indescribable.  One 
must  see  and  hear  to  know.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Gold¬ 
man,  Honorary  Life  President  and 
Founder  of  the  American  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association,  “At  86  years  of  age, 
he  continues  to  create  more  beautiful 
music.”  Mr.  Goldman  said  further, 
“My  year  under  Mr.  Toscanini  as 
cometist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Orchestra  was  the  most  fruitful  year 
of  my  entire  life.” 

All  were  amazed  at  the  Maestros 
vitality,  for  he  conducted  a  two  hour 
rehearsal,  standing,  without  score, 
with  but  one  ten  minute  intermission 
(it  was  for  the  orchestra). 

That  evening,  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  including  their  ladies  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ost- 
wald,  president  of  “Uniforms  by  Ost- 
wald,”  at  the  famous  “Mother  Le¬ 
one’s”  Italian  Restaurant,  just  off 
Times  Square.  Paul  Yoder  was  the 
excellent  toastmaster  for  this,  the 
ABA  Official  Banquet.  Later  that  eve¬ 
ning  many  members  enjoyed  the  Met¬ 
ropolitans  latest  production  of  “The 
Barber  of  Seville”  which  starred  the 
great  Robert  Merrill. 


Her*  w*  tee  three  of  the  nation's 
greatest  band  directors  as  they 
posed  for  a  picture  at  Carnegie  Hall 
following  the  Toscanini  rehearsal. 

(L  to  R)  Commander  Charles  Brendler, 
newly  elected  president  of  ABA,  Di¬ 
rector  United  States  Navy  Band;  Lt. 

Col.  Wm.  Santelmann,  immediate 
past  president  of  ABA,  Director 
United  States  Marine  Band;  and 
Col.  George  Howard,  Director  United 
States  Air  Force  Band. 

is  the  first  naval  officer  to  attain  the 
rank  of  Commander  in  the  field  of 
music;  this  distinction  was  accorded 
him  by  President  Eisenhower  on  July 
17,  1953.  He  is  the  only  honorary 
member  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
commendation  and  citation  from  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  for  outstanding  performance 
of  duty;  and  the  Commander  is  also 
an  Admiral  in  the  Texas  and  the 
Nebraska  Navies.  He  is  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music,  a  member  of  the 
Kilties  Band  of  Canada,  A  Kappa 
Kappa  Psi  member.  Colonel,  Aide- 
de-Camp  on  the  Staff  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Mexico,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Commander  Brendler  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  in  1913  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
aboard  the  Old  U.  S.  S.  Florida. 
Throughout  his  enlisted  service,  he 
was  a  featured  clarinet  soloist.  After 


X3CII1U,  WlllCIi  Id  UlAV14;i  tllC 

very  capable  direction  of  Major  Fan- 
cis  Resta.  One  wondered  at  the  stam¬ 
ina  of  this  great  band  as  it  performed 
beautifully  under  the  baton  of  dozens 
of  Guest  Conductors.  All  knew  that 
besides  the  strenuous  rehearsals,  the 
band  had  played  reveille,  review  pa¬ 
rades,  and  mess  assembly,  plus  the 
two  concerts,  all  in  a  period  of  but 
48  hours. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  concerts 
was  the  first  performanefe  of  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Hanson’s  “Chorale  And  Alle- 
luiah,”  a  new  composition  commis¬ 
sioned  for  band  by  ABA,  through  the 
sponsorship  of  Dr.  Goldman.  Dr.  Han¬ 
son’s  number  will  be  published  and 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
works  ever  written  for  the  symphonic 
band. 

Hoti  aed  Hostess 

Major  and  Mrs.  Francis  Resta  acted 
as  the  perfect  host  and  hostess.  Mrs. 
Resta,  whose  efficiency  is  surpassed 
only  by  her  charming  personality, 
honored  the  members  wives  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  West  Point  Officers 
Club,  and  a  lovely  tea  in  her  home. 
Major  Resta,  in  his  perfect  military 
dignity  made  every  movement  a 
pleasant  surprise  during  the  four-day 
convention.  The  Major  and  his  wife 
were  high  in  their  praise  of  Captain, 
Assistant  Band  Leader  at  West  Point, 
and  Mrs.  Barry  Drews,  his  Warrant 
Officers,  and  the  many  officers  and 
wives  who  assisted  them  so  ably  in 
preparation  and  the  carrying  out  of 
convention  schedules  and  activities. 

Major  General  Frederick  A.  Irving, 
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Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  bid 
all  members  and  their  wives  a  hearty 
welcome  as  he  officially  opened  the 
convention  with  his  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress.  One  could  tell  at  a  moment  that 
he  loved  American  bands. 

Maatlags 

Each  of  the  five  business  meetings 
were  fruitful  as  well  as  inspiring. 
Dr.  Raymond  Dvorak,  Dir.  U.  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Band,  told  of  the  wonderful 
international  relationship  that  was 
developing  through  his  outstanding 


committee.  Herbert  Johnston,  Dir.  of 
the  famous  Philco  Band,  presented 
the  years  work  by  his  fine  committee 
on  “Industrial  and  Municipal  Bands.” 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Williams,  Dir.  of  Bands, 
Oberline  College,  gave  an  inspiring 
and  efficient  report  of  his  “Public  Re¬ 
lations”  Committee.  Dr.  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  was  the  great  inspiration  to 
each  and  every  meeting.  Dr.  Frank 
Simon,  championed  the  idea  of  se¬ 
curing  necessary  legislation  to  have 
the  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  be¬ 
come  the  official  march  for  the  United 


States  of  America. 

Dale  C.  Harris,  President  of  the 
American  School  Band  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  gave  an  enthusiastic  report 
on  the  progress  of  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  All  ABA  members  were  eager  to 
help  Mr.  Harris  and  the  ASBDA  in 
any  way  possible. 

This,  the  20th  Annual  ABA  Conven¬ 
tion  marked  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  Nation’s  Greatest 
Band  Leader,  John  Philip  Sousa.  One 
of  Mr.  Sousa’s  daughters  unveiled  a 
(Turn  to  Page  33) 


jf^ictoriai  (Convention 


At  Hiit  year's  ABA  Convention  at  West  Point,  'They  come,  they  sow,  and  they  learned."  The  SM  camera  cau9ht  a  few  candid 
shots  of  some  of  ABA's  9reat  names  as  the  convention  pro9ressed.  (I)  The  Publicity  Committee  arrived  early  and  worked 
late,  (I.  to  r.)  Jack  Moyhan;  Carl  Fischer;  Dole  C.  Harris,  Pres.  ASBDA;  Arthur  Williams,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Oberlin 
Colle9e;  Frank  Reed,  C.  G.  Conn.  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  snapped  the  picture.  (2) 
Members  lined  the  beautiful  streets  of  West  Point  waitin9  for  the  "Parade  to  Mess"  to  start.  Eric  Liedxen,  James  Harper,  and 
Dr.  Goldman  look  interested.  (3)  The  West  Point  Bond  under  Mojor  Resta  was  perfection  plus.  (4)  Dr.  Austin  A.  Hardin9,  Director 
Emeritus,  University  of  Illinois  Bands,  tells  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  and  Lynn  Sams,  Honorary  Life  Associate  Member,  that 
“the  secret  of  this  9reot  band's  perfection  is  real  discipline."  (5)  The  members  toured  the  band  facilities,  where  they  saw  this 
tremendous  "March  Library."  (6)  A  visit  to  the  Instrument  Repair  Department  was  "like  somethin9  out  of  a  dreom,"  says  Al 
G.  Wri9ht  (center),  Director  of  the  famous  Miami  Hi9h  School  Bond.  (7)  And  then  it  was  off  to  New  York  City  for  the  Tos¬ 
canini  rehearsal.  Dr.  Raymond  Dvorok,  Director  of  Bands,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  takes  a  quick  look  up  as  Eric  Liedxen,  famous  com¬ 
poser,  and  Dr.  Goldman's  secretary  look  on.  (8)  The  trip  to  New  York  was  9reat  fun.  Commander  Brendler,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Band  and  New  President  of  ABA,  studies  his  notes  carefully.  Dale  Harris  admires  the  scenery,  and  Lt.  Col.  Santel- 
mann,  immediate  post  president^  jokes  with  some  of  the  members  and  their  wives.  (4)  Toscanini  rehearsal  was  ma9nificent. 
No  pictures  were  permitted.  When  the  orchestra  reached  a  ff.  The  SM  time  exposure  clicked.  (No  flash,  thou9h.)  (10)  Peter 
Buys  (r.)  turns  to  admire  the  discipline  of  the  Cadets  as  the  ABA  members  dined  at  an  official  Cadet  Mess,  ^ed  McCall 
discusses  committee  work  with  Otto  Kroueshouer.  (II)  After  mess,  the  members  look  with  awe  at  the  tremendous  mural  at 
one  end  of  the  hall,  which  depicted  every  war  since  the  beqinnin9  of  man.  Bruce  Houseknecht  (I.,  center)  and  Milburn  Carey 
(r.,  center)  are  amon9  the  admirers.  (12)  A  wonderful  buffet  luncheon  was  9iven  by  Mr.  Ernest  Ostwald  at  his  plant  in  Staten 
Island.  (I.  to  r.)  Dr.  Goldman,  Eric  Liedxen,  Al  Wri9ht,  Major  Francis  Resta,  Mr.  Ostwald.  and  Carlton  Stewart 
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ASBDA  PROGRESS 


By  Dale  C.  Harris 
frasldaat  ASBDA 

Director  of  lastramaatal  Music 
foatioc  High  School 
foatloc,  Mlchlgao 

At  this  date  that  this  article  is 
being  written  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association  has  been 
in  existence  less  than  four  months. 
That  there  is  a  keen  and  widespread 
interest  in  the  new  Association  is 
evidenced  by  its  remarkable  growth 
since  the  A.S.B.D.A.  came  into  being 
at  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Conven¬ 
tion  in  November.  At  this  time  the 
Association  was  comprised  of  fifty- 
nine  members  from  fourteen  states. 
Those  states  were  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  Wyoming. 

Since  that  time  the  membership 
has  expanded  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  twenty-eight  Mtaten.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  fourteen  states  are  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota 
and  Wisconsin. 

This  rapid  growth  has  been  due  to 
the  fine  field  work  of  the  member¬ 
ship  together  with  the  extensive  pub¬ 
licity  coverage  given  the  Association 
by  the  School  Musician.  There  has 
been  a  corresponding  growth  in  in¬ 
dividual  memberships  —  a  growth 
which  indicates  quality  of  member¬ 
ship  as  well  as  numerical  strength. 
The  Organizing  and  Membership 
Committees  are  confident  that  our 
membership  will  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  large  majority  of  the  | 
states  before  the  1954  A.S.B.D.A. 
Convention  dates. 

1954  CONVENTION 

As  stated  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
School  Musician,  the  A.S.B.D.A.  1954 
Convention  is  to  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  December  15th  and 
16th. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  the  A.S.B.D.A. 
members  to  start  thinking  of  the  kind 
of  convention  program  that  will  best 
serve  their  desires  and  needs.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  not  only  welcome  but  are 
urgently  requested.  These  requests 
should  be  written  in  terms  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  clinic  programs,  con¬ 
cert  performances,  reading  sessions, 
agenda  for  business  meetings,  record¬ 
ing  technique  demonstrations,  etc. 
and  should  be  submitted  to  the  office 
of  the  President  before  the  close  of 
the  current  school  year.  The  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  will  then  process  the  requests 
and  suggestions  and  determine  the 
schedule  and  program  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  suggestions 
that  are  in  the  majority. 


REPORT  SHOWS  TREMENDOUS  GAINS 


The  writer  had  a  conference  with 
Prof.  Mark  H.  Hindsley  on  February 
25th,  during  which  he  repeated  that 
the  facilities  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Bands,  his  staff  and  faculty  were 
at  our  disposal, — in  other  words,  “we 
could  write  our  own  ticket”.  Mem¬ 
bers,  let’s  hear  from  you!  It’s  your 
Association  and  your  Convention! 

I  wish  to  speak  for  the  Charter 
members  by  extending  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  the  more  recent  members  of 
the  A.S.B.D.A.  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  those  As¬ 
sociation  members  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  the  fine  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Association  in  their  state 
and  adjoining  states  which  has  led  to 
the  substantial  growth  in  member¬ 
ship. 

Band  Directors  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
may  make  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  School  Band 
Directors  Association.  Any  High, 
Junior  High  and  Elementary  School 
Band  Director  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  name  of  his  State  Member¬ 
ship  Chairman  may  write  direct  to 
the  writer  whose  address  appears 
above.  Information  will  be  sent  to 
you  immediately.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  may  we  suggest  you 
read  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  were  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  School  Musician,  and 
the  article  on  Membership  Eligibility, 
which  appeared  in  the  February 
issue. 


Neh  Vogel  Band  Clinic 

Greatest  In  Five  Years 

Nearly  200  bandmasters  from  four 
states  met  in  Moorhead  recently  for 
the  fifth  annual  Bandmasters  Clinic 
sponsored  by  Nels  Vogel,  Inc.,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minnesota.  The  entry  list  is 
the  largest  of  the  series. 

Featured  artists  and  instructors  for 
the  clinic  were  Clarence  E.  Sawhill, 
director  of  bands  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  Dr. 
H.  D.  Harmon,  chairman  of  the  music 
department  at  Moorhead  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Sawhill  was  the  guest 
band  conductor  and  Harmon  the  brass 
clinic  and  demonstrations. 

Nels  Vogel,  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  Band  Boosters  in  the  North 
Central  States,  is  an  Associate  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newly  formed  American 
School  Band  Directors  Association 
(ASBDA),  and  also  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  Association  (ABA). 
He  attended  the  ABA  Convention  at 
West  Point  in  February. 


Notre  Dame  Band  to 

Take  Annual  Spring  Tour 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  con¬ 
cert  band  is  completing  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  annual  Spring  Tour. 
This  year  the  band  is  going  west  and 
will  play  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Ne- 
(Turn  to  Page  36) 


BIG  NAMES  ARE  BIG  PEOPLE 

On  February  8th,  Leonard  Smith  and  his  greot  band  played  a  concert  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois.  Miss  Iris  Jean  Smith,  a  student  at  the  Ore9on,  Illinois,  Community 
HiQh  School,  could  not  attend  due  to  illness.  Mr.  Smith  heard  of  this  during  the 
intermission.  After  the  concert,  he  drove  35  miles  to  Oregon  to  play  o  special 
recital  for  her.  In  the  picture  (I.  to  r.)  we  see  Iris  Smith,  Leanord  Smith  and  his 
cornet,  (standing)  Kenneth  Shultz,  french  horn  member  of  the  band,  and  Jerry 
Bartow,  onother  student  at  Oregon. 
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FIRST  CONVENTION  BIG  SUCCESS 

An  enthusiastic  group  of  student 
delegates  and  sponsors  from  near  and 
far  were  in  attendance  at  the  first  bi¬ 
ennial  convention  of  the  “3-M”  So¬ 
ciety  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  27-28. 
The  high-light  of  the  affair  was  the 
banquet  on  Saturday  night  at  Maine 
Township  High  School,  Park  Ridge, 
where  Chapter  No.  1  served  as  host. 
Following  the  dinner,  at  which  time 
a  delegate  from  each  visiting  Chap¬ 
ter  was  introduced  and  spoke  briefly 
of  their  Chapter’s  activities,  the  dele¬ 
gates  enjoyed  an  evening  of  dancing. 

The  official  biennial  meeting  of  the 
sponsors,  co-sponsors,  and  Advisory 
Council  members  with  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  was  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  March  27,  in  the  Sky 
Room  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Chicago.  Alexander  M.  Harley, 
founder  and  national  president  of  the 
Modern  Music  Masters,  gave  an  im¬ 
pressive  report  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Society  and  the  splendid  work 
being  accomplished  by  the  local  Chap¬ 
ters.  The  appointment  of  seven  new 
members  to  serve  on  the  Advisory 
Council  •for  a  two  year  term  was  also 
announced,  bringing  the  roster  to  9 
members  in  all.  New  to  the  council 
are:  M.  Claude  Rosenberry,  Chief  of 
Music  Education  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Jean  D.  Gaker,  music  supervisor,  Car¬ 


lisle  Public  Schools,  Carlisle,  O.; 
Linda  P.  Warrick,  supervisor  of  mu¬ 
sic,  Public  Schools,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mrs. 
Gwendolyn  B.  Dickens,  director  of 
music,  Weldon  Public  Schools, 
Weldon,  N.  Car.;  Tennie  Thompson, 
director  of  music,  Amarillo  High 
School,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Frank  Wag¬ 
goner,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Bandmaster 
Magazine  and  music  director  at  Mer¬ 
rill  High  School,  Merrill,  Iowa;  and 
G.  Cortland  Drake,  director  of  music 
at  Neptune  High  School,  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.  After  the  formal  meeting,  a  get- 
acquainted  social  hour  followed. 

YAKIMA  “CHAPTER  OF  THE 
MONTH” 

Chapter  No.  23  at  Yakima  Senior 
High  School,  Yakima,  Wash.,  has 
been  selected  the  “Chapter  of  the 
Month,”  primarily  for  its  unusual 
service  to  the  national  office  and  to 
the  Society  as  a  whole.  During  the 
three-day  All  State  Music  Confer¬ 
ence,  held  at  Yakima  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  local  chapter  set  up  and 
manned  a  3-M  display  booth  where 
literature  about  the  Swiety  was  dis¬ 
tributed  and  where  active  members 
were  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
dealing  with  the  establishment  and 
activities  of  Modern  Music  Masters 
chapters.  We  salute  Yakima  for  its 
enthusiasm  and  originality  shown  by 
this  special  project.  Here  is  a  splen¬ 


did  example  for  chapters  in  other 
states  to  follow.  This  active  chapter  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Mildred  For- 
sling,  faculty  sponsor,  and  William 
Herbst,  co-sponsor. 

HOLD  INITIATION  CEREMONIES 

Formal  initiations  were  held  by  ten 
3-M  chapters  during  the  past  month. 
This  list  included  the  following  chap¬ 
ters:  Immaculata  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Carlisle  H.S.,  Carlisle,  O.; 
Albemarle  H.S.,  Albemarle,  N.  Car.; 
Talent  H.S.,  Talent,  Ore.;  St.  Joseph 
H.S.,  Escanaba,  Mich.;  Myrtle  Creek, 
H.S.,  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore.;  Hermiston 
H.S.,  Hermiston,  Ore.;  Miami  Jack- 
son  Senior  H.S.,  Miami,  Fla.;  Elgin 
Senior  H.S.  and  Abbott  Junior  H.S., 
both  of  Elgin,  Ill. 

“3-M  TOP  NOTCHER” 

Marilyn  Ken- 
non,  voted  the 
most  outstand¬ 
ing  music  stu- 
dent  of  the 
Modern  Music 
Masters  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  40  at 
Potosi  High 
School,  Potosi, 

Mo.,  has  been 
named  “3-M 
Top-Notcher” 
for  this  month.  Although  Marilyn  is 
only  a  junior,  she  has  been  playing 
the  clarinet  in  the  band  since  she  en¬ 
tered  the  fourth  grade.  She  has  re¬ 
peatedly  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  high  school  band  and  has  now 
organized  a  dance  band.  She  is  also 
a  fine  pianist  and  has  accompanied 
the  school’s  Glee  Club  for  the  past 
three  years.  In  addition  to  her  musical 
achievements,  Marilyn  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  junior  class.  Here’s  to 
you,  Marilyn! 

WELCOME,  NEW  CHAPTERS 

Six  new  chapters  have  been  char¬ 
tered  by  the  national  office  during 
the  past  month,  according  to  Fran¬ 
ces  M.  Harley,  executive  secretary. 
They  include  Reading  H.S.,  Reading, 
O.,  Earl  K.  Riesenberg,  Sponsor; 
Shakopee  H.S.,  Shakopee,  Minn., 
Donald  F.  Hensel,  sponsor;  Miami 
Edison  Senior  H.S.,  Miami,  Fla.,  Fran¬ 
ces,  Deen,  sponsor;  Van  Sickle  Junior 
H.S.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Walter  Sam- 
bor,  sponsor,  Valerie  Gibbs  and  Rhoda 
Pendleton,  co-sponsors;  Fairmount 
H.S.,  Fairmount,  Ind.,  Pauli  McCoy, 
sponsor,  Albert  Heavin,  co-sponsor; 

(Turn  to  Page  37) 

It  Really  Costs  Less 

In  our  March  issue,  an  error  in  the 
plate  of  the  Elkhart  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.,  gave  the  price  of  a 
Buescher-Elkhart  30A  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  as  $275.50.  The  correct  price 
of  the  instrument  is  $257.50. 


M«mb*rt  of  tho  Junior  Division  Chopfor  of  Woldon  Public  School,  Woldon,  N.  Cor., 
poso  for  fhoir  phofo  offor  fhoir  roconf  initiation  coromoniot.  The  9roup  was  orQon- 
izod  in  September  1953  by  Gwendolyn  B.  Dickens,  faculty  sponsor.  There  is  also  a 
Senior  Chapter  at  the  Weldon  High  School. 


Marilyn  Kennon 


iBcdotL  Jwihlinq,  Sedtion. 
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How  Do  You  Select 
A  Drum  Major  ? 

ly  Le«it  Friedman,  Music  Sapv. 

KlekmoHd  County  Schools 
4«gvsta,  Go. 

Most  band  directors  are  confronted 
with  the  never-failing  problem  of 
selecting  a  drum  major  (boy  or  girl) 
for  his  school  band  at  one  time  or  an- 


individual.  This  will  tend  to 
develop  a  great  respect  for  all 
concerned. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
band  does  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work  then  public  acclaim  is  forthcom¬ 
ing  by  the  director  as  well  as  the 
drum  major. 

Voting 

Sometimes  a  band  director  feels 
that  a  drum  major  can  be  selected  by 
popular  vote  of  the  band  members. 


other  ...  in  some  cases  it  is  a  yearly  This  certainly  can  prove  to  be  disas- 
occurrence.  trous.  It  is  not  a  popularity  contest. 

It  is  certainly  an  important  step  Your  job  is  at  ((take!!!  Why  take  such 
to  be  taken  because  it  involves  the  chances? 

leadership  of  your  band  by  a  sfudent.  on  the  other  hand  if  you  as  the 
It  goes  without  saying  that  public  band  director  feel  that  more  interest 
appearances  are  made  during  the  can  be  created  by  having  a  vote  then 
year  by  the  drum  major.  These  ap-  have  a  plan  of  control  vote  on  a  49%- 
pearances  must  and  should  be  made  51%  basis  .  .  .  the  director  having  the 
with  go<^  band  final  say  so.  In  this  way  the  director 

director  is  criticized  for  turning  out  can  find  out  the  thinking  of  the  band 
a  faulty  band.  In  reality  the  drum  toward  the  various  members.  The 
major  becomes  an  assistant  to  the  band  director  may  have  a  high  re- 


Piciures  Wanted 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  maga¬ 
zine  would  liire  to  build  a  picture 
file  of  Boy  and  Girl  Baton  Twirlers 
standing  at  attention  with  baton  in 
carry-position.  The  SM  file  now  con¬ 
tains  over  2000  pictures  of  girl  twirl¬ 
ers  that  are  standing  in  a  more  or 
less  "show-picture"  position.  One  leg 
is  raised  or  crossed  with  arms  in  bal¬ 
let  position.  The  type  of  picture  we 
have  in  mind  is  illustrated  in  Floyd 
Zarbock's  "Drum  Major  and  Twirling 
Workshop"  Column  in  the  December 
1953  issue  (girls  in  twirling  skirts  and 
boys  in  trousers  preferred).  Other 
types  of  pictures  that  are  acceptable 
for  publication  are:  standing  at 
attention,  or  sitting  behind,  a  table 
with  the  twirlers  and  medals  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  publish  pictures  of  twirlers  so 
that  they  may  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  thousands  af  school  twirlers. 


band  director. 

Upon  what  basis  should  the  drum 
major  be  selected? 

It  would  certainly  be  an  under¬ 
statement  to  say  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  set  rules  by  which  to  judge. 

Each  band  director  has  his  own 
ideas  entirely  about  what  qualifica¬ 
tions  a  drum  major  should  have. 

In  my  opinion,  the  selection  of  a 
drum  major  depends  first  upon  the 
type  of  band  he  is  to  lead  (1)  concert 
only,  (2)  ROTC,  or  (3)  combination 
concert  and  pep. 

I.  For  a  concert  band,  I  feel  that 
the  drum  major  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  music  only  .  .  . 
the  rudiments  of  twirling  is  not  nec¬ 
essary. 

II.  For  the  ROTC  band  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  military  protocol,  drills  and 
strictness  is  necessary. 

III.  For  the  combination  band  the 
ability  to  strut  gracefully,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  baton  and  a  moderate 
playing  knowledge  of  his  instrument. 

At  any  rate  the  character  of  the 
candidate  for  this  position  should  be 
beyond  reproach.  He  should: 

1.  Be  neat  in  appearance. 

2.  Have  an  acceptable  posture. 

3.  Be  punctual. 

4.  Adminster  commands  in  a  calm 
but  resolute  manner. 

5.  Don’t  smoke  while  in  uniform. 

6.  Don’t  shout  at  the  band  for  any 
reason. 

7.  Don’t  use  profanity  for  any 
reason. 

8.  Show  a  willingness  to  help 
younger  members  of  the  band. 

9.  Answer  all  questions  point¬ 
edly. 

10.  Make  corrections  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  only  if  it  pertains  to  the 


(Turn  to  Page  41) 


Th«  six  girl*  picturad  hara  ara  fha  "Dancing  MajoraHa*"  of  tha  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
high  school  band.  Tha  girls  ara  all  axpart  baton  twirlers  and  flag  throwers,  and  ora 
wall  known  through  tha  Western  Illinois  area  for  tha  clever  dancing  routines  which 
are  a  part  of  each  half  time  field  show  presented  by  tha  Monmouth  marching 
bond  during  the  football  season.  Bandmaster  Lester  S.  Munneke  reports  that  these 
"dancing  mojorettes"  are  of  tremendous  value  in  securing  public  interest  and 
support  of  the  band  organization.  They  will  perform  several  times  during  tha 
basketball  season  and  will  be  seen  in  the  Illinois  district  and  state  music  contests. 
For  many  years  Monmouth  solo  and  ensemble  twirlers  hove  won  first  ratings  in  the 
state  final  contests.  Members  of  the  corps  this  year  are  (L.  to  R.):  Marilyn  Painter, 
Dixie  Murphy,  Joan  Miller,  Carol  Olson,  Carol  De  Bok  and  Frances  Miller.  Note 
the  attractive  uniforms. 


Baton  Twirling 


All-Cities  Twiriins 
Contest  Plans  Announced 


At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Baldwin  Park,  Calif.  Service  Council 
it  was  voted  unanimously  to  adopt 
and  be  the  continuing  sponsors  of  the 
highly  rated  All-Cities  Official  Open 
Majorette  Championships. 

Henry  Lingo,  was  elected  General 
Chairman  and  Jerry  Bielke,  origi¬ 
nator  and  director  of  the  contest  the 
last  6  years  was  again  appointed  to 
hold  that  same  position. 

These  championships  originating 
from  a  humble  small  city  contest  six 
years  ago  has  mushroomed  into  one 
of  National  prominence,  with  con¬ 
testants  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  competing  for  the 
coveted  titles  and  awards.  I 

This  contest  rated  as  one  of  the  ; 
top  four  in  the  nation  was  acclaimed  | 
by  the  majority  of  last  years  baton  i 
twirlers  as  the  leading  contest  of  the  I 
nation  in  which  the  contestants  were 
treated  tops>  given  free  meals  and 
made  to  feel  that  the  contest  was 
their  very  own. 

This  years  event  set  for  Saturday, 


DRUM  MAJOR 
MAJORETTE  CAMP 

Oglebay  Park 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Junior  High,  High 
School  and  College 
One  week  August  1-8 
Two  weeks  August  8-22 
Complete  course  offered 
For  ImformatloM  write: 

Drum  Major-Majorette  Camp 

Oqleboy  lastitete 
Wheelieg,  W.  Va. 


TOPS  IN  TWIRLING 

LANGE  BATONS 

ALL  TYPES— Metol,  Jewel,  Fire,  White  Boll 
and  Tip,  Speciolty.  New  Twirling  Flags. 

ALL  SIZES— 9/16",  %"  dia.;  Lengths  22"  to 

USED  BY  —  Professionals,  Contest  Twirlers, 
School  Groups,  Beginners. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Lange  Company,  Bethayres,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S 

CLINIC  IN  THE  SKY 

AefMst  23 — Septeaiber  3 
Complete  and  Varied  Baton  Twirling  Program 


STAR  STUDDED  STAFF 

Write:  Ted  Otis,  Bos  3513,  Long  Beach  3, 
Calif. 


June  28th,  1954  is  open  to  all  baton 
twirlers  in  the  nation  whether  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  N.B.T.A.;  I.B.T.F,;  All- 
American  or  any  other  organization. 

There  will  be  five  girls  Divisions; 
two  boys  Divisions  and  Special  added 
awards  plus  the  annual  team  trophy. 
This  Trophy  is  given  to  the  school  or 
teacher  who  enters  a  contestant  in 
each  Division  and  the  total  combined 
points  are  added  up. 

Although  this  contest  is  open  to  all 
twirlers  the  entries  will  be  limited  to 
the  first  one  hundred  contestants  fTom 
California.  Out  of  staters,  no  limit. 

Entries  from  all  contestants  abso¬ 
lutely  close  at  midnight  June  10th. 
Entry  fees  are  $1.00  which  includes 


free  eats,  drinks  and  favors,  all  day. 

Publicity  pictures  of  the  8"  by  10” 
size  are  essential  as  the  publicity 
committee  has  a  great  outlet  for  all 
pictures  to  the  newspapers,  television, 
magazines,  etc. 

There  will  be  six  nationally  known 
judges  officiating  and  applications 
are  now  being  accepted  from  any 
qualified  judge  expecting  to  be  in  the 
California  Area  during  contest  time. 

Contact  Contest  Chairman,  Jerry 
Bielke,  1512  Stuart,  West  Covina, 
California. 

Anyone  feeling  that  they  might  not 
be  on  our  mailing  list  or  desiring 
more  information,  please  contact  the 
contest  chairman. 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 

A  MONTHLY  FEATURE  /lilucrattonj  reproduced  through  special  permission 

_  _  _  ,,  o|  U .  r.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chicdgo,  the  copyright 

iy  Dor  Sortoll  oioner. 


Although  the  Alternating  -  back- 
catch  is  only  considered  a  basic  trick, 
once  you  have  mastered  the  move  you 
will  find  that  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
room  FULL  of  variations  and  com¬ 
binations. 

In  this  lesson,  we  will  discuss  the 
basic  move  and  one  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vanced  variations  of  the  trick. 

lotlc  Mevamaat 

Start  by  holding  the  baton  in  your 
right  hand — at  your  right  side,  palm 
down,  ball  to  the  front.  The  baton 
turns  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
“Two-hand  spin.”  Only  with  the  ba¬ 
ton  being  held  at  your  right  side  in¬ 
stead  of  your  front. 

The  ball  start  up  and  around  the 
outside  of  your  right  arm.  Upon  mak¬ 
ing  one  complete  revolution — you 
should  be  holding  the  baton  as  shown 
in  ILLUSTRATION  (1).  Without 
stopping  the  motion  of  the  baton,  al¬ 
low  it  to  roll  over  your  thumb  as 
you  toss  it  into  the  air.  Upon  catch¬ 
ing  the  baton  with  your  left  hand  at 


ILLUSTRATION  (I) 


your  back  you  can  repeat  the  move¬ 
ment  in  your  other  hand,  only  this 
time  catching  the  baton  with  your 
right  hand  being  held  at  your  back. 
(SEE  ILLUSTRATION  2.) 

Advaacad  VarlatloK 

Once  you  have  mastered  the  basic 
trick,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  work 
up  advanced  movements. 

Here  is  a  super-advanced  variation 
that  should  give  you  a  start:  Execute 
a  basic  movement  as  illustrated  below. 
Once  you  have  caught  the  baton  with 
your  left  hand  at  your  back  (ball  to 
the  front) — hold  your  hand  in  the 
same  position  in  which  you  made 
the  catch  but  allow  the  baton  to  turn 
an  extra  one-half  turn.  (At  this  point 
the  tip  of  the  baton  should  be  point¬ 
ing  to  the  front.)  Grasp  the  baton 
with  your  right  hand,  just  in  front 
of  your  left  hand,  palm  out,  thumb 
to  the  back.  Now  execute  another 
basic  thumb-roll  toss  with  your  right 
hand — only  this  time  catching  it  with 
your  left  hand  at  the  front.  The  trick 
can  be  repeated  at  your  left  side. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Drum  Major 
And  Twirling 

(x^oAk&hop 

ly  Floycf  Zorboek 
Dram  Major  U.  9#  Micfcigaa  load 


Sand  all  quaitions  diract  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oxford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Tha  Dram  Major’s  Whistle 

There  are  very  few  projects  or 
duties  that  one  can  perform  that  does 
not  require  some  sort  of  material  aid. 
The  drum  major  is  no  exception  to 
this  blanket  statement.  He  must  ordi¬ 
narily  use  a  baton  and  whistle  in 
performing  as  a  drum  major.  In  our 
March  issue  of  the  workshop  we  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  drum  major’s  baton.  In  this 
discussion  we  shall  consider  the 
whistle. 

Chances  are  that  if  no  one  has  ever 
made  you  conscious  of  the  whistle 
you  use,  you  may  not  even  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  types 
of  whistles,  some  of  which  are  better 
than  others.  On  the  market  today  one 
can  find  two  types  of  whistles,  the 
plastic  and  the  metal. 

The  plastic  metal  as  far  as  the  drum 
major  is  concerned  has  no  real  value. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  not  very  dur¬ 
able.  If  you  should  happen  to  drop 
it,  it  will  often  crack  or  perhaps  even 
break.  -  They  are,  however  usually 
less  eTcpensive  than  the  metal  ones, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  will  pay  to 
purchase  a  metal  whistle.  Secondly 
the  internal  physical  make  up  of  the 
whistle  is  not  always  as  go^  as  it 
should  be.  You  say  “What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  the  whistle?”  Just 
this,  if  the  inside  has  uneven  surfaces 
or  if  it  is  not  exactly  the  right  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  size  of  the  cork  ball  on 
the  inside  of  the  whistle,  the  pitch 
and  the  tone  of  the  whistle  will  be  less 
desirable  than  that  from  a  good 
whistle. 

Do  not  let  the  color  of  the  whistle 
infiuence  you  when  you  purchase  a 
whistle.  You  may  think  it  is  just  the 
right  color  for  your  uniform,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  plastic  makes  it,  as  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  very  un¬ 
desirable. 

There  are  several  different  styles  or 
types  of  metal  whistles.  Of  these,  no 
two  whistles  will  have  the  same  pitch. 
The  one  with  the  highest  pitch  will  be 
the  best  for  the  drum  major’s  need. 
The  reason  for  this  should  be  appar¬ 
ent.  In  order  for  all  the  bandsmen 
to  hear  above  the  music  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  whistle  that  not  only 
has  volume,  but  one  that  also  has  a 
relatively  high  pitch. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  you 
should  have  a  good  whistle  but  it  is 


equally  important  that  you  know  how 
to  blow  the  whistle  correctly.  This 
may  sound  childish  because  you  think 
that  everyone  knows  how  to  blow 
a  whistle,  but  in  reality  they  do  not. 
First  the  open  part  or  small  slit 
should  be  on  top  when  you  use  the 
whistle.  Second — When  the  whistle  is 
in  your  mouth  hold  it  with  your 
teeth  and  not  with  your  lips.  If  you 
hold  it  with  your  lips  only,  you  may 
on  occasion  blow  the  whistle  right 
out  of  your  mouth.  Third — Always 
blow  the  whistle  with  precision  and 
as  though  you  mean  it.  Fourth — Take 
a  deep  breath  every  time  you  blow  it 
and  make  the  sound  very  solid  and 
as  a  result  of  the  solidity  the  volume 
will  be  satisfactory. 

Take  care  of  your  whistle.  Clean 
out  the  mouth  piece  as  well  as  the 
sound  chamber.  Do  not  be  a  drum 
major  that  tries  to  use  a  whistle  only 
to  find  to  his  embarrassment  that  it 
will  not  make  a  sound  because  a  piece 
of  dirt  is  stuck  in  the  mouthpiece. 
Inspect  your  whistle  before  you  use 
it. 

Eatomblo  Practice 

Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
practice  is  a  waste  of  time.  Usually 
when  a  person  says  this  he  probably 
means  that  he  wastes  time  when  he 
himself  practices.  Thus  the  problem 
seems  to  be  one  of  knowing  how  to 
practice  efficiently. 

The  first  step  in  efficient  practicing 
is  to  have  a  definite  schedule  before 
you  begin  your  practice.  This  does 
not  mean  that  you  will  have  every 
minute  of  your  time  schedule,  but 
you  should  have  a  general  outline  in 
mind  as  to  what  you  want  to  work  on. 
For  example  one  period  your  ensem¬ 
ble  may  want  to  work  on  footwork 
and  another  time  it  may  wish  to 
practice  smoothness. 

Secondly  the  ensemble  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  cooperation.  You  can 
be  very  thankful  if  everyone  in  your 
ensemble  is  cooperative.  If  coopera¬ 
tion  does  not  exist  the  results  of  the 
practicing  are  usually  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  At  any  rate  try  not  to  lose 
your  temper  when  you  are  practicing. 
Be  willing  to  compromise  and  if  the 
situation  warrants  it,  go  more  than 
half  way  to  reach  an  agreement.  In 
the  long  run,  it  will  benefit  more  peo¬ 
ple  if  you  are  willing  to  give  in  a 
little. 

We  believe  that  the  most  important 
aspect  of  ensemble  twirling  is  pre¬ 
cision.  This  simply  means  that  what 
ever  you  do  as  an  ensemble,  every¬ 
one  in  the  ensemble  should  do  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  Precision  in  this 
sense  pertains  not  only  to  the  twirls 
but  also  to  such  things  as  the  position 
of  the  hand  not  in  use  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  footwork. 

A  final  suggestion  for  the  ensemble 
is  to  practice  regularly.  If  you  find 
that  three  hours  a  week  is  adequate, 

(Turn  to  Page  40) 


Get  in  the  Championship 
Class . . .  Twirl 

SELMER 

-CLARK 

BATONS 

No  athar  batan  gives  yau  sa  many 
features  far  easy  handling,  winning 
speed  and  trick  effects; 


•  Twirl-o-Magic  lolaace  mokes 

Chompieeship  twirling  easier 

•  Herd  Corben  Steel  Shafts— fer  greatest 
resistance  te  bending  ond  breaking 

•  Hammered  dimple  shafts;  tapered 

ferrule  tip;  finest  triple  plated  chreme 
finish  fer  flash  and  beauty 

•  fUllY  6UA>ANTEfD  BY  H.  A  A.  SEIMER 

1 

THE  PACEMAKER 

1 

LIGHTED  BATON 

wit 

- -..3, 

1  ■ 

t 

Sturdiest  of  all 
illuminated  ba¬ 
tons,  designed  for 
maximum  of  show 
and  glow!  Shock- 
proof  bulb  mount¬ 
ing  to  withstand 
drops.  22  to  30" 
lengths  in  three  di¬ 

<u 

ameters;  ’K*# 

Q 

< 

.1 

and  y%".  Choice  of 

c 

i 

tips  ...  six  colors 

‘e 

' 

and  clear.  $18.50 

D 

0) 

*c 

> 

THE  BROWNIE— 

<D 

> 

0 

AMERICA'S 

Q 

CQ 

FAVORITE 

E 

i 

Biggest  seller  of 

d) 

all!  */(g"  shaft  di¬ 

^  ’  0 

( 

ameter  . . .  the  most 

O- 

i 

i 

popular  size  to  fit 
every  hand.  Has 
every  feature  the 
champions  de¬ 
mand  including 
Twirl-a-Magic  bal¬ 
ance,  spiral  ma¬ 
chine  -  hammered 

-j  A- 

shaft  and  finest 

chrome  plating.  18 
to  30"  lengths. 

$4.50 

See  Your  Music  Dealer 

H.  &  A. 

^ebner  m. 

Elkhortg  Indiana 

k.  4 

April.  1954 
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ON  SALE  AT  BETTER  MUSK  STORES 
EVERYWHERE  -  DISTRIBUTED  ONIY  BY 
H  A  A  SEIMER,  INC  ,  ElKHART,  INDIANA 


By  David  Kaplan 


S«nd  qII  qiMttiont  diracf  to  David  Kaplan, 
OIroctor  of  Idusic,  Roynoldi  Community 
High  SclKtol,  Roynoldi,  lllinoli. 


Tfc*  Clartm9t  Sgction  In  Contest 
Cfcockpoloti 


example:  the  director  in  tuning  the 
section  day  by  day  invariably  finds  a 
few  students  who  are  quite  sharp  and 
'must  pull  the  barrel  (or  mouthpiece 
or  upper  joint  or  some  combination). 
However,  do  not  let  your  students 
take  things  for  granted.  THEY  MUST 
ALWAYS  LISTEN.  The  case  may  be 
that  on  contest  day  the  temperature 
of  the  room  may  bring  about  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  usually  sharp  play¬ 
ers  may  not  be  quite  so  sharp  while 
others  may  find  unusual  intonation 
worries. 

Incidentally,  with  players  that  have 
to  pull  often  suggest  the  use  of  rings; 
these  are  inserted  into  the  barrel  to 
take  up  the  space  left  vacant  by  pull¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  the  throat  tones  will 
not  appear  quite  so  flat.  In  addition, 
the  intonation  fault  may  be  only 
temporary.  The  rings  would  thus  save 
the  expense  of  purchasing  new  bar- 


1— Intonation 

The  intonation  of  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  point  in  contest.  Too 
often  the  band’s  total  effect  is  marred 
by  a  section  badly  out  of  tune.  In 
everyday  band  procedure  it  is  good 
practice  to  give  attention  to  some  of 
the  problems  of  clarinet  intonation. 
Besides  tuning  the  concert  Bb’s  (the 
clarinet  “c”  and  usually  a  go^  clear 
tone)  work  with  the  open  “g’s”  and 
the  throat  tones  “a”  and  “b-flat”. 
These  notes  are  often  offensive  in  the 
ensemble.  Spending  so  much  time 
tuning  the  one  note,  concert  Bb,  seems 
wasted  when  the  other  tones  are 
played  way  out  of  tune. 

It  would  seem  wiser  to  sacrifice 
somewhat  the  exact  tuning  of  the 
conceit  Bb  for  better  clarinet  “g’s”, 
“a’s”,  or  “b-flats”.  Thus,  one  student 
may  be  a  bit  sharp  on  concert  Bb. 
Before  suggesting  pulling  try  some  of 
the  other  notes  mentioned.  If  they 
are  fairly  close  leave  the  student  with 
a  sharp  c.  To  develop  a  consistency 
in  tuning  you  will  have  to  settle  for 
a  give  and  take — a  compromise.  It  is 
not  the  one  tone  but  the  whole  play¬ 
ing  range  that  we  should  like  to  keep 
in  close  tuning. 

To  achieve  good  intonation 
throughout  the  section  the  director 
must  constantly  press  for  sound  tun¬ 
ing  and  must  instill  in  his  students 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
intelligent  listening.  Listening  to  the 
“waves”  is  a  good  start.  Perhaps  the 
student  cannot  determine  whether  he 
is  sharp  or  flat.  However,  the  fast 
“waves”  wilt  show  him  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong.  As  the  waves  become 
larger  and  slower  he  is  tuning  in  the 
right  direction.  Eventually,  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  develop  a  more  acute  sensi¬ 
tivity  toward  tuning. 

By  “waves”  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
pitch  inaccuracy  that  occurs  when  in¬ 
struments  are  out  of  tune.  The 
“waves”  will  be  most  pronounced, 
that  is  very  fast,  when  the  instru¬ 
ments  involved  vary  greatly  in  their 
tuning.  Good  bands  do  not  empha¬ 
size  intonation  only  two  weeks  before 
contest.  The  good  musical  groups 
make  intonation  as  much  a  part  of 
the  usual  procedure  as  say  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  a  clarinet. 

Intonation  is  affected  by  many  fac¬ 
tors  and  influenced  by  others.  Tem¬ 
perature  of  room  and  atmospheric 
conditions  will  affect  greatly  the  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  section.  Consider  this 
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•D  ClarinnH 

about  these  famous 

AN*  doiliMta 

instruments,  made  in 

America  according  to 

ON*m 

the  high  standards  of 

American  craftsman* 

Ptcirt*! 

ship,  see  your  local 
dealer  or  write : 

1  THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 

1  Elkhart,  Indiana 

rels.  The  rings  would  also  prevent 
the  futility  of  cutting  down  barrels 
that  may  be  appropriate  at  a  later 
dato. 

The  instruments  themselves  have 
decided  intonation  faults,  faults  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  manufacture  or 
handling  of  the  instrument.  This  pre¬ 
dicament,  that  of  being  blessed  with 
an  instrument  out  of  tune,  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  student.  It  is  a  helpless 
feeling  indeed  for  student  or  profes¬ 
sional  to  be  puffing  away  on  an  in¬ 
strument  in  which  the  registers  are 
not  only  out  of  tune  in  themselves 
but  also  with  each  other.  Such  new 
instruments  should  of  course  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dealer  or  factory. 

2-Reed 

We  have  spoken  at  great  length  of 
the  importance  of  and  the  problems 
involved  with  intonation.  The  reed  is 
no  less  an  important  factor.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  proper  reed  is  all  important 
because  of  its  influence  on  tone  and 
intonation.  Notice  your  players  in 
the  clarinet  or  sax  ensemble.  The 
intonation  situation  may  change  for 
the*  good  or  bad  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  reed.  A  good  reed  should  give 
good  response.  Especially  at  contests 
and  the  like  where  uneasiness  is  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  it  is  well  to  have  a  re¬ 
sponsive  reed.  Too  stiff  a  reed  re¬ 
sults  in  fuzzy  low  tones  attended  by 


biting  and  possible  sharpness  in  the 
upper  register. 

The  good  reed  should  help  in  for¬ 
mulating  a  clean,  clear  tone.  Too  soft 
the  reed  closes  up  under  pressure  and 
offers  a  flat,  uninteresting  tone.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  selection  of  a  reed 
is  largely  an  individual  matter  in 
which  the  student  must  find  the  best 
reed  suited  to  his  mouthpiece  and 
playing  characteristics.  Reeds  should 
be  selected  well  in  advance  of  con¬ 
test  to  permit  familiarity.  Chosen  at 
the  last  moment,  the  reed  seldom 
gives  the  desired  response.  It  would 
be  best  to  play  a  new  reed  sparingly 
at  first,  slightly  more  each  day  until 
familiarity  is  gained.  The  student  may 
also  discover  that  the  new  reed  will 
require  a  slightly  different  position  on 
the  mouthpiece  to  give  the  desired 
performance. 

3— Check  Instrument 

The  fact  that  less  wordage  is  being 
given  to  reed  or  the  other  factors 
does  not  minimize  their  importance. 
Perhaps  more  HAS  to  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  intonation  to  make  the  point. 

Some  directors  make  it  a  point  to 
engage  the  local  repairman  to  check 
the  instruments  for  a  day  or  half  day. 
This  should  be  done  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  contest  to  permit  repairs 
without  submitting  the  student  to 
loss  of  the  important  pre-contest  re¬ 


hearsals.  Keys  may  have  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  or  pads  replaced.  Proper  pad 
alignment  is  important  to  tone  and 
intonation  just  as  good  key  adjust¬ 
ment  is  necessary  for  facility. 

4— Hand  Position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the 
trouble  encountered  in  technical  pas¬ 
sages  may  be  due  to  improper  hand 
position.  Technique  is  retarded  when 
the  hands  are  held  too  far  from  the 
instrument.  Holding  the  little  fingers 
below  the  clarinet  or  the  left  hand 
thumb  too  far  away  from  the  hole 
and  on  the  wood  are  but  two  com¬ 
mon  faults.  Fingers  should  be  fairly 
close  to  the  holes  and  keys  at  all 
times. 

Technical  passages  around  the 
throat  tones  can  sound  less  muddled 
if  the  fingers  are  given  a  chance.  Be¬ 
cause  much  literature  today  utilizes 
the  throat  tone  register  it  becomes 
apparent  that  good  left  position  is  a 
MUST.  A  curved  left  hand  diagonal 
to  the  clarinet  seems  best.  A  rolling 
motion  to  the  “a”  or  “Ab”  keys  will 
facilitate  the  technique. 

There  are  many  other  points  that 
could  have  been  discussed  relative  to 
the  topic  “Contest  Preparation.”  The 
tongue  for  instance  could  come  in 
for  much  comment.  Where  passages 
are  to  be  played  short  make  sure  that 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Sand  all  quaitieni  dlroct  to  B.  H.  Walkar, 
Diracter  of  Minic,  Goffnay  High  School, 
Goffnar,  South  Carolina. 


Emtomblo  Coatasts 

Brass  players,  it’s  time  for  your 
ensembles  to  enter  the  district  and 
state  competition-festivals,  so  let’s 
remember  the  Scott  motto  and  “be 
prepared.’’  There  is  no  experience 
which  will  develop  finer  musicianship 
and  more  proficient  performers  than 
careful  study  and  performance  in 
small  brass  ensembles,  such  as  duets, 
trios,  quartets,  quintets  or  sextets.  It 
helps  develop  style,  phrasing,  tone 
quality  percept,  intonation  and  tonal 
balance. 

TraMitg  tfc*  trass  fusaiabla 

The  methods  used  for  careful  and 
effective  preparation  of  a  small  en¬ 
semble  for  the  contest  are  the  same 
as  those  used  to  prepare  an  ensemble 
or  band  for  a  public  performance. 
Preparation  actually  begins  with  the 
first  lesson  of  the  beginner.  A  good 
instrument,  in  good  playing  condition, 
is  a  must. 

Select  ensemble  music  which  is  not 
too  difficult,  technically,  but  which 
is  interesting,  musically,  melodically 
strong,  with  each  part  of  the  en¬ 
semble  sharing  in  playing  portions 
of  the  melody.  The  poorest  ensembles 
give  all  of  the  mel^y  to  one  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  others  following  in 
harmonic  sequence.  Whether  it’s  a 
trombone  quartet,  a  French  Horn 
quartet,  brass  sextet  or  cornet  trio, 
each  part  should  be  musical  within 
itself.  Give  careful  attention  to  the 
range  of  high  and  low  note  registers 
so  your  embouchure  will  not  be  too 
severely  taxed.  At  least  one  move¬ 
ment  of  slow,  legato  nature  will  give 
material  for  study  of  tone  and  phras¬ 
ing. 

Begin  each  enseipble  rehearsal  with 
a  few  minutes  spent  on  long,  sus¬ 
tained  tones,  played  with  swells  and 
diminishes  to  help  build  tone  con¬ 
trol,  flexible  embouchure,  breath  con¬ 
trol,  pitch  and  quality  control.  Care¬ 
fully  tune  the  instruments  to  a  def¬ 
inite  pitch  a  little  less  than  440  and 
tune  them  to  each  other.  Then  we 
are  assured  of  only  one  tone  in  tune 
and  therefore  each  player  must  con¬ 
stantly  listen  to  match  his  tones  with 
the  other  members  of  the  ensemble 
so  as  to  eliminte  the  beats  and  secure 
pure  unisons  and  chords. 


In  studying  the  ensembles  number, 
first  look  it  over  for  time  and  tempo 
marks,  changes  of  key,  marks  of  ex¬ 
pression,  repeat  signs  and  other 
markings.  If  there  is  a  slow  move- 


YOU  con  build  a  for  better 
horn  section  in  your  school 
bond  or  orchestra  if  you’ll 
follow  the  modern  swing  to 

ZALZER  Bb 

FRENCH  HORNS 


ProKrnsive  music  educators  from  coast  to 
coast  agree  on  the  swiog  to  Zalzer  Bb  Freach 
horns.  It's  a  praaical  and  successful  means  of 
training  beginners  into  competent  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  performers.  Records  show  that  there  has 
been  steady  improvement  in  the  musical  per¬ 
formance  of  every  organization  where  the 
change  to  Zalzer  Bb  French  horns  has  been 
made.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  why : 


1  Thu  ZALZER  Bb  both  indoors  and  in 
Horn  is  oosior  blow-  the  open. 

*  Not  only  Ishmor. 
SS^diSTthTs  H-rIr  Offoctivumusicolly.tho 
-  VT  .  ^  ••  «Ktoally  fun 

2  TKw  Mginn^r  merw  io  ploy— on  impo^nt 
quickly  dovulopt  o  foctor  to  considor 

Kod  ombotKliuro  on  wlmn  yov'ro  dooling 
Horn  ond  moro  oo»»  with  young  mutkionCo 
ily  mointoinc  it.  <  •  ■  mv  .. 

^  ^  I  .  0  Zolior  Bb  Horns 

3  Tonal  Ruction  is  are  built  from  bross  of 
oosior  ond  mors  roll.  j,,  lormulo  ond 
oblo  tbon  with  f  Horn,  mrnpor-vory  thin,  oa- 
4  Tho  moro  brilliont  tromoly  rosonont— do- 
Bb  Horn  tono  corrios  signod  in  o  compoct, 
bottor,  it  moro  cloorly  ootily  hondlod  modol 
hoord  whothor  in  solo  thot  mokos  ploying 
or  lorgo  ontomblos  truly  o  ploosuro. 


^SAXOPHMES 
BANp  INSTRUMEIITS 


as  outlined  bv  leading  school  publi- 
cations— MAIL  COUPON  TODAY ! 
With  these  methods  and  the  new 
Zalzer  Bb  French  Horn  it  it  pouible 
for  you  to  build  up— quickly  and 
Wn  easily— o  better  horn  section  in  your 
1  school  band  or  orchestra. 

HlT nEolKTKIl'MFr  CO.TM.liMSr! 

I  60  Broodway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Ruth  ms  your  dstoilsd  informotion  | 

I  on  Simpiifisd  Tsoching  Msthodt  for  . 

I  Zolisr  Bb  Frsnch  Horn*  togstksr  | 

I  with  o  list  of  horn  pries*.  i 


Writs  for  Ksquirs  litsroturs  today. 


EXCITING  NEWS  FOR  TROMBONISTS 

•  NOW  AVAILABLE — CoWoctloti  of  Raro  cially  Designed  by  two  Great  Trombonists — 

Trembeiie  Sole  Recordings  Recently  Ployed  Jeretlev  (Jerry)  Chnere  end  Arthur  PeuI 
by  Jerotlov  (Jerry I  Cbuerc  —  Nationally  Sores.  —  "Cimero-Sares"  Mouthpieces  ore 
Known  Teacher  ond  Artist.  Available  in  Three  Sizes.  Mr.  Cicnera  Hot 

•  ALSO — Netrly  Designed  trombone  mouth-  Used  This  Mouthpiece  in  All  of  His  Recent 
pieces  for  Today's  Modern  Playing — Etpe-  Recordings.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

CIMERA-SARES,  S19  HOME  AVE.,  OAK  >ARK.  ILL 
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Iment  near  the  beginning  or  else¬ 
where,  it  is  usually  legato  in  style 
unless  otherwise  marked.  Mark  off 
the  phrases  with  commas  for  taking 
of  breath.  In  general,  each  melodic 
phrase  should  begin  softly  and  make 
a  slight  crescendo  and  then  decre- 
f  fcendo  near  the  end  of  the  phrase. 
;  Next  to  the  last  note  of  each  phrase 
^  is  u.sually  played  a  little  broader  than 
the  other  notes  of  the  phrase.  Re¬ 
lease  the  last  tone  of  each  phrase  in 
:  a  gentle  manner — don’t  scoop  it  off 
abruptly.  Kiss  the  end  of  the  sound 
—don’t  kick  it.  Work  for  contrast  in 
volume  and  tempo,  phrase  by  phrase. 
Make  the  music  say  something  and 
not  merely  sound  a  boresome,  me¬ 
chanical  repetition  of  notes. 

I.solate  the  difficult  technical  pas¬ 
sages  and  practice  them  very  slowly 
by  doubling  the  time  value  of  each 
note.  Then  repeat  this  passage  many 
times  gradually  increasing  the  speed 
until  you  play  it  up  to  correct  tempo 
with  each  note  receiving  the  original 
value. 

Use  a  red  pencil  for  special  mark¬ 
ings  and  especially  for  marking  a 
slight  accent  on  the  first  count  of 
each  measure.  This  will  add  to  the 
pulse  and  rhythm  of  the  ensemble 
playing.  Drill  each  part  separately 
and  then  put  them  together  to  study 
for  correct  balance  of  volume  match¬ 
ing  of  quality  and  pitch.  Each  per¬ 
former  may  know  his  part  well  and 
the  contest  performance  still  be  poor 
because  of  the  lack  of  daily  practice 
together. 


On  the  day  of  the  performance  the 
amount  of  practice  should  not  be 
enough  to  tire  the  lips  but  just  enough 
to  warm  up  thoroughly  and  to  get 
well  in  tune.  Take  a  drink  of  cold 
water  to  moisten  your  lips  just  before 
your  performance  and  spend  a  few 
minutes  breathing  deeply  in  the  open 
air  so  as  to  be  relaxed  and  calm. 
While  performing  stand  or  sit  erect, 
hold  the  trombone  or  cornet  angled 
straight  out.  Stage  presence  is  also 
considered  in  grading.  Play  the  first 
few  notes  a  little  louder  to  get  poise 
and  to  start  the  lips  vibrating  so  there 
will  be  no  break  in  sound  due  to 
nervousness  resulting  in  tenseness  of 
the  lip  muscles.  As  soon  as  your  en¬ 
semble  playing  is  well  on  its  way 
and  you  are  more  relaxed  and  self- 
confident,  then  you  may  soften  down. 

Here  are  a  few  good  ensembles  well 
worth  considering  when  selecting: 

Trombone  Quariets 

TROMBONE  SYMPHONY  ALBUM 
by  Long,  published  by  Rubank,  grade 
I-II. 

LAVIOLETTE  QUARTET  ALBUM, 
published  by  Belwin,  grade  I-III. 

ANNIE  LAURIE  by  Guntzel,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Barnhouse,  grade  III-IV. 

froneb  Nora  Quartet* 

HORN  SYMPHONY  ALBUM,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Holmes,  published  by  Ru¬ 
bank,  grade  I-II,  contains  such  quar¬ 
tets  as  “Pilgrim’s  Chorus’’  by  Wagner 
and  “On  Wings  of  Song’’  by  Men¬ 
delssohn. 


QUARTET  ALBUM  FOR  FRENCH 
HORNS  arranged  by  Pottag,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Belwin. 

WALTER’S  PRIZE  SONG  from 
“Die  Meistersinger’’  arranged  by  Za- 
mecnik,  published  by  Sam  Fox,  grade 
IV. 

French  Horn  Duet* 

60  DUETS  by  Pottag,  published  by 
Belwin,  grade  Easy  to  Medium. 

FIVE  LI-TTLE  DUETS  by  Schubert, 
published  by  Mercury,  arranged  by 
Richard  Franko  Goldman,  grade  II. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DUETS  FOR 
FRENCH  HORNS,  Books  I  and  II,  by 
Franc,  published  by  Sansone,  grade 
IV-VI. 

Cornet  Duet* 

60  EASY  DUETS  by  Arban-Clarke, 
published  by  Cundy-Bettoney,  grade 
I-II. 

TWO  PALS  by  Buchtel.  published 
by  Kjos,  grade  I-II. 

PROGRESSIVE  DUETS  by  Van- 
dercook,  published  by  Rubank,  grade 
I-II. 

PRACTICE  DUETS  by  Amsden, 
published  by  Barnhouse,  grade  II-V. 

SELECTED  DUETS  by  Voxman, 
published  by  Rubank,  grade  V-VI. 

Cornet  Trios 

AURORA  by  Meretta,  published  by 
Mills,  grade  II-III. 

TRIAD  by  Richards,  published  by 
Barnhouse,  grade  II. 

TRIO  FOR  TRUMPETS  by  Darcy, 
published  by  Broude  Bros.,  grade  III. 

(Turn  to  Page  40) 


frank  Crisafaiii 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ARTIST 

chooses  Holton 


When  he  took  up  the  trombone  at  the  age  of  10,  Frank 
Crisafulli  had  to  extend  his  reach  with  a  piece  of  string. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  father,  a  well-known  Chicago 
trombonist.  At  17,  he  entered  the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra 
to  continue  his  study  under  Ed  Geffert.  He  has  played  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  and  Opera  Orchestra,  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony,  the  WGN  Symphony,  NBC  Orchestra,  and 
joined  the  Chicago  Symphony  in  1938,  where  he  now  plays’ 
first  chair  and  is  trombonist  in  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Brass  Ensemble. 

Of  course  Mr.  Crisafulli  has  tried  many  different 
trombones.  Now,  at  the  height  of  his  career,  he 
plays  a  Holton.  Perhaps  you  can  find  out  why 
when  you  visit  your  Holton  dealer. 


COILEG/ATE  ^  ^ 

32A  N.  Church  SC.  Elhhora,  Wis. 
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Contest  Timo 

The  district  contests  are  upon  us — 
and  in  some  places  these  events  have 
already  taken  place.  Here  in  the  state 
of  Georgia  the  district  and  state  con¬ 
tests  have  been  eliminated  in  favor 
of  a  state-regional  set-up.  In  place 
of  the  original  district  and  state  con¬ 
tests  we  now  have  only  one  contest 
event,  the  state  being  divided  into 
five  regions;  somewhat  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  national  regional. 


Sand  all  quaitloni  diroct  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  Jonot,  Contorvatory  ol  Mutlc, 
I50C  Third  Avo.,  Albany,  Go. 


Time  alone  will  settle  the  question 
of  wisdom  in  this  move — which  from 
the  standpoint  of  administration  sim¬ 
plifies  the  matter  of  contests  mate¬ 
rially.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
music  educator  the  picture  may  be 
somewhat  different.  As  far  as  the 
writer  is  concerned  the  ultimate  in 
contests  or  festivals  is  music  educa- 


Leading  College  Bands  insist  pn... 

AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  CYMBALS 

(THE  ONLY  CYMBALS  MADE  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  BY  ZILDJIANSI 


UNIVERSITY 
OF  MICHIGAN 
CONCERT  BAND 
Wm.  D,  Revelli, 
Conductor 
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for  thts  ^  anOiAiHHr 

trademarkf  leading  collegiate  musical  Your  only  assurance  of  cymbals 

organizations  from  coast  to  MADE  BY  ZILDJIANS  is  the. 
coast  use  Avedis  Zitdjion  Avedis  Zitd|ion  trademark 
ZILDJIAN  CO  cymbals  exclusively.  Jnsist  on  ifi 

•  no.  g  t  a  AVIOlS  ZILDJIAN  COMPANY  •  39  fAYCTTf  STtftT  •  NOtTH  QUINCY  MASS  USA 


tion  and  any  plan  which  furthoi 
music  education  in  the  lives  of  youni 
folks  is  a  gcxKl  plan. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  title 
— whether  it  be  contest,  festival  or 
contest-Zestival.  If  a  rating  of  an; 
kind  is  given  out  it  is  a  contest.  If  h 
is  a  festival  and  everybody  goes  for 
fun  then  that  is  about  all  we  get  out 
of  it.  However,  there  is  somethin! 
which  goes  deeper  than  the  immedi 
ate  rewards  of  a  rating  or  a  day  out 
of  school.  One  of  the  things  I  admire 
most  in  a  contest-festival  is  the  abilit; 
of  a  musician  to  think  and  act  under 
pressure.  It  isn’t  what  you  can  do  at 
home  with  your  instrument,  nor  is  it 
what  you  can  do  at  schcxil  alone  in  a 
practice  rcxim,  or  even  what  you  can 
do  when  playing  with  the  band.  What 
really  counts  is  what  you  can  do  out 
there  alone  in  front  of  an  audience 
more  critical  than  not. 

Some  students  express  a  feeling  of 
fear.  Certainly  there  should  be  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  thrill  or  excitement  at  public 
appearance.  This  comes  to  most  all- 
amateur  and  professional  alike.  But 
fear  is  another  matter.  Fear  comes 
when  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  you  are  supposed 
to  do  then  I  think  you  have  elimi¬ 
nated  fear  as  a  factor  in  your  contest 
appearance. 

I  have  heard  band  directors  and 
other  music  teachers  say  that  students 
will  rise  to  the  occasion.  Perhaps  the 
student  nuiy  not  perform  the  number 
as  well  as  they  should  but,  says  the 
director,  they  will  do  better  under 
the  pressure  of  the  contest.  This  I  do 
not  believe.  It  has  been  my  experi 
ence  that  the  performance  will  br 
just  what  is  practiced.  If  a  good, 
thorough  job  has  been  done  in  the 
preparation  then  a  good  job  will  be 
done  at  the  contest. 

How  does  one  achieve  the  desired 
calmness  and  assurance  so  desirable 
in  public  performance?  By  making 
the  fundamental  things  the  important 
things.  Forget  about  playing  in  band 
and  dwell  on  playing  drums.  If  you 
really  learn  to  play  drums  you  need 
not  worry  about  band.  Its  there  for 
you!  Study  the  various  rhythmical 
beats,  the  rudiments  which  make  such 
beats  possible.  Study  every  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  percussion  section.  Take 
part  in  a  drum  ensemble.  Study  the 
effects  of  soft  and  loud  playing.  Ask 
questions  of  every  drummer  you  meet. 
Go  to  the  contests  with  one  object  in 
mind — to  learn  more  about  drums. 

In  past  articles  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
preparation  for  the  contests.  Such 
suggestions  apply  to  everyday  play 
ing.  If  you  have  studied  faithfully 
you  should  have  no  trouble  at  the 
district  contest.  Usually  the  ratings  at 
the  district  do  not  actually  indicate 
your  worth  so  much  as  they  indicate 
your  possibilities.  At  the  district  con¬ 
test  the  judge  will  give  you  a  I  rating 
not  because  you  are  the  best  but  per 
haps  because  you  show  promise  and 
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ire  w'irthy  of  going  on  to  the  state. 
He  of'imes  thinks  your  performance 
ii  worthy  of  more  experience  and 
moth*  r  try  in  a  bigger  league. 

So  whether  you  win  or  lose  in  a 
contest  you  can  not  lose  in  your  musi¬ 
cal  education  if  you  have  made  an 
effort  in  your  own  behalf.  If  you  did 
not  enter  this  year  start  at  once  pre- 
ptrinu  yourself  for  entry  next  year. 
I  wish  good  luck  to  every  one  of  you 
and  may  all  of  you  rate  division  I. 


Music  Education  Exhibitors  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  auxiliary  of  the  MENC,  and 
a  member  of  the  MENC  board  of 
directors.  He  is  Chairman  of  the 
MTNA  Committee  on  Materials,  and 
a  member  of  the  MTNA  executive 
committee.  Mr.  Gras.so  has  lectured 
at  New  York  University  and  Long 
Island  University;  he  was  graduated 
from  New  York  University  with  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Master  of  Arts  in  Music  Education. 
He  was  a  director  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  the  New  York  State 
public  schools  for  12  years,  and  has 
directed  community  and  church 
choral  organizations. 

Formerly  Educational  Director  of 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  Mr.  Grasso  is  well 
known  in  the  field  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  and  brings  a  wide  experience  to 
his  new  position  with  Associated 
Music  Publishers,  Inc. 


elation,  now  in  its  21st  year,  continues 
to  and  always  will  be  the  greatest  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Consisting  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
band  directors,  who  have  become 
members  by  careful  screening  and 
invitation  only,  the  association  will 
inspire  all  other  directors  and  bands¬ 
men,  be  it  professional,  service,  col¬ 
lege  or  school,  through  their  agres- 
sive  efforts  to  bring  America  “Bet¬ 
ter  Bands  and  Better  Band  Music.” 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  considers  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  given  the  privilege 
of  reporting  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association’s  Conventions. 

Ben  Grasso  Named 
Vice  Pres,  of  AMP 

(Starts  on  Page  7) 
the  field  of  music  education. 

Mr.  Grasso  is  President  of  the 


The  ABA  Convention 

(Starts  on  Page  21) 

S-foot  painting  of  Mr.  Sousa  at  the 
official  banquet. 


New  Officers  Elected 

Commander  Charles  Brendler,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Band,  was  elected  the  new  President 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation.  James  Harper,  Director  of  the 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina  High  School 
Band  became  Vice  President.  Glenn 
Cliff  e  (Rusty)  Bainum,  Director 
Emeritus  of  Northwestern  University 
was  again  unanimously  elected  Sec¬ 
retary  -  Treasurer.  An  outstanding 
Board  of  Directors  was  elected  which 
include:  Major  Francis  Resta,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  U.S.M.A.  Band,  West  Point; 
Dale  C.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Michigan  High  School  Band,  and 
President  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association;  James 
Berdahl,  Director  of  Bands,  Univer- 
Bty  of  California  at  Berkeley;  and 
Herbert  N.  Johnston,  Director  of  the 
Philco  Band,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


Drum  for  Every  School  Uso  ’ 
io  Bood,  Orchostro  and 

o  ToroI  IrillioRco  BBIm  1 

o  35%  Moro  ROR-forroas  ^  ^ 

(ROR-rostiRg)  rnofols  ll^ln 

thoR  ovorogo  droRis  ^  W 

o  Mirror  liko  plotiag  J  .  ^ 

o  Easy  ploylog  rotpoaso 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Attociofo  Mombort 

Many  outstanding  associate  mem¬ 
bers  were  present  at  the  convention 
this  year.  Lead  by  the  loveable  Lynn 
Sams,  Honorary  Life  Associate  Mem¬ 
ber,  he  was  flanked  by  such  great  men 
in  the  music  industry  as  Joe  Groli- 
mimd,  Earl  B.  Hall,  Frank  L.  Reed, 
Ernest  Ostwald,  M.  O.  Hoover,  Nels 
Vogel,  David  Adams,  Cecil  Brodt, 
William  A.  Sandberg,  Oliver  Trapp, 
ud  many  others. 

Tbo  1955  ConvoRfioR 

Though  the  plans  are  still  tenta¬ 
tive,  Elkhart,  Indiana  will  play  host 
to  the  1955  Convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bandmasters  Association.  Though 
it  is  too  early  to  announce  specific 
names,  a  great  university  band,  and 
an  outstanding  high  school  band  may 
appear  before  the  convention  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  leaders. 

The  delegation  from  Elkhart  were 
enthusiastically  planning  the  first 
iteps  to  be  taken,  as  they  departed 
from  West  Point  in  a  jubilant  mood. 

Conunander  Brendler,  new  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ABA,  will  make  the  official 
announcement  when  all  plans  have 
been  verified  and  completed. 


pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Baldan  Ava.  Chicago  14,  III. 


ABA’t  Fofaro 

The  American  Bandmasters  Asso- 
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Looking  back  in  retrospect  on  the 
very  recent  February  Convention  of 
the  American  String  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  feel  this  might  be  a  very 
opportune  time  to  briefly  review  this 
meeting  for  those  members  who  were 
not  able  to  attend.  At  the  same  time, 
we  would  like  to  acquaint  readers 
who  are  non-members  with  this  very 
worthwhile  organization  and  extend  a 
very  sincere  invitation  to  join  the 
group. 

Celebrating  its  8th  Anniversary 
this  year,  the  American  String  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  was  founded  in  1946. 
It  is  a  member  of  the  National  Music 
Council  cooperating  with  Music 
Teachers  National  Association  and 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 
Its  publication  (for  members  only), 
“American  String  Teacher”  edited  by 
Paul  Holland  is  excellent,  and  sub¬ 
scription  is  included  in  membership 
fee  which  is  $3.00  for  Active-Asso¬ 
ciate  (non-teacher)  and  $1.50  for 
Students,  for  one  academic  year. 

Under  the  very  capable  leadership 
of  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Harris  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  ASTA 
met  in  Detroit,  Michigan  from  Febru¬ 
ary  16th  through  February  18th  in¬ 
clusive,  in  one  of  their  most  success¬ 
ful  conventions  to  date. 

“What,”  you  may  ask,  “is  a  highly 
successful  convention?”  Anticipating 
the  question,  your  columnist  (with 
this  Issue  in  mind)  did  a  little  sleuth¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  a  string  teacher 
expected  from  a  string  teachers  con¬ 
vention. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  one  of  the 
uppermost  hopes  was  to  hear  some 
really  good  music — STRING  music 
p)erformed  by  artist  performers.  This 
is  very  understandable  especially  for 
those  who  live  in  small  communities 
or  rural  areas,  where  little  or  no 
chamber  music  is  heard.  Interestingly 
enough,  many  wanted  to  hear  string 
music  with  students  performing.  Of 
course  as  teachers  on  a  holiday,  all 
expressed  a  desire  to  listen  to  lectures 
by  highly  qualified  string  teachers,  on 
teaching  problems,  trends,  and  meth¬ 
ods;  and  to  participate  in  discussions, 
see  string  demonstrations  and  hear 
reports  from  various  string  commit¬ 
tees.  Believe  me, 'no  one  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  This  convention  had  every¬ 
thing. 

On  the  artist  level,  Robert  Swenson, 
cellist  with  the  Walden  Quartet  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois)  gave  n  first  and 
brilliant  performance  of  Sonata  for 
Cello  and  Piano,  by  Gordon  Binkerd 


S«nd  all  quMtiont  diroct  to  Anoalo 
La  Mariana,  Wattorn  Michigan  Col- 
Ing*  of  Education,  Kalamoioo,  Mich. 


with  Daniel  Eller  at  the  piano.  George 
Miquelle,  1st  cellist  with  the  Detroit 
Symphony,  performed  with  equal 
beauty  and  technical  ability  in  a  So¬ 
nata  recital.  Another  musical  treat  by 
an  outstanding  artist,  was  Paul  Dok- 
tor’s  (Mannes  School  of  Music,  N.  Y,) 
performance  in  a  Viola  recital.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  fine  musical 
offerings  by  artists  at  this  meeting 
and  their  performances  were  genu¬ 
inely  enjoyed  by  a  most  receptive 
audience. 

The  performance  level  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  a  whole  was  excellent.  A 
String  Orchestra  from  S.  W,  Detroit 
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AN  HONEST  VIOLIN 
SOLD  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE 


SCHERL&  ROTH,  INC 


'To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pir astro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 
^^^ii^HROMiUM  STEEL 


eiemc  itary  schools  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Esther  Miquelle,  performed  so 
well  that  many  teachers  had  renewed 
hopes  For  those  youngsters  really 
proved  that  strings  can  be  well  played 
even  by  our  very  small  members, 
jiany  students  from  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  performed  in  student  trios, 
quartets,  and  orchestral  groups,  and 
were  equally  well  received.  If  space 
permitted,  this  writer  would  like  to 
give  a  detailed  review  of  these  out¬ 
standing  student  performances.  De¬ 
troit  Public  Schools  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  this  work;  for  these 
young  people  are  a  credit  to  their 
teachers,  their  schools  and  their  com¬ 
munity. 

In  reviewing  my  notes  on  lectures 
and  panel  discussions,  I  note  the  titles 
are  so  indicative  of  the  content  that 
in  stating  them  here,  you  will  get  a 
pretty  well  rounded  out  picture  of 
that  part  of  the  convention.  The  Prob¬ 
lem!*  and  AspirationM  of  the  Com- 
■nnily  Orrhestra,  On  the  Teaching  of 
the  la>wer  Stringed  Inotrumentti,  To¬ 
ward  Greater  Cooperation  Between  the 
Private  Studio  Teacher  and  the  Public 
String  Teacher,  On  the  improvement 
•f  Teaching  Mixed  Strings  in  Classes 
and  On  the  Improvement  of  String 
Teacher  Education. 


Quality  instruments 

will  create  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 
achievement  in  your  string 
program!  Certified  and  registered, 
famous  Roth  violin,  viola,  cello 
and  double  bass  reproductions 
are  moderate  in  price  .  .  . 
incomparable  in  quality. 

See  your  Roth  dealer  today! 


Whether  these 
topics  were  lectured  or  discussed  in 
panel  form,  the  presentations  were 
well  handled  by  outstanding  string 
teachers  and  panel  members  came 
forth  with  many  constructive  and 
highly  interesting  suggestions.  As  a 
member  of  rather  long  standing  in 
ASTA,  this  writer  almost  humbly 
noted  a  feeling  of  a  new  philosophy 
and  open  mindedness  at  this  meeting 
that  is  perhaps  indicative  that  ASTA 
is  emerging  now  from  those  early 
formative  years  into  the  purposeful 
organization  of  today. 

So  we  will  take  leave  of  the  con¬ 
vention  with  its  memories  of  thrilling 
string  performances,  absorbing  dis¬ 
cussions  and  interesting  speakers, 
impromptu  visits  over  a  friendly  cup 
of  coffee,  and  as  always  the  reminder 
that  as  teachers  we  have  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  fulfill.  Somehow  conven¬ 
tions,  where  people  with  like  ideals 
and  purposes  gather,  seem  to  always 
recall  that  these  responsibilities  are 
not  only  to  our  students  but  to  our¬ 
selves.  Responsibilities  that  demand 
we  keep  alert  in  our  field,  keep  an 
open  mind  to  new  thoughts  and  theo¬ 
ries;  and  learn  to  evaluate  not  only 
others  but  ourselves  and  having  done 
10,  to  strive  for  self-improvement. 

Now  Mosfc 

Book  of  Violin  Quartets — Compiled 
and  arranged  by  Lorrain  E.  Watters 
and  Francis  J.  Pyle.  Pub.  Mills  Music. 
Each  violin  60<,  Score  &  Piano  Acc. 
$2.00. 

These  14  well  arranged  numbers 
from  Vivaldi  to  two  works  by  the 
itompilers,  range  from  Grade  I  to  III. 
MI  but  three  are  in  the  1st  Position, 
for  the  1st  Violin.  All  other  parts  are 
in  the  1st  position.  Only  one  number 


''Roth  Shop  Adjusted”  .  . . 

signifies  that  Roth  replicas  have 
been  carefully  checked  and  hand- 
fitted  by  a  master  violin  maker. 

Each  Roth  conforms  to  all 
MENC  specifications  .  .  .  your 
guide  to  true  quality. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  String 
Teachers'  Manual  ^^o.  2  containing 
valuable  string  information  and  complete 
Roth  catalog. 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 
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contains  double  stops.  Interest  is  held 
for  all  the  performers,  in  that  each 
has  a  chance  to  play  the  solo.  The 
Score  indicates  bowings.  I  do  not 
know  if  fingerings  are  indicated  in 
the  parts.  Suitable  for  intermediate 
and  beginners.  All  Grades. 
PasMcaglietta  —  In  Nomine  Arnold 
Schonberg,  Op.l6.  by  Humphrey 
Searle.  For  String  Quartet.  Pub.  by 
Lengnick,  Available  Miss  Music.  Score 
and  Parts  $1.50. 

A  short  workmanlike  opus  in  the 
12  tone  idiom.  It  is  slow,  con  sordino, 
and  not  demanding  technically.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  last  five  measures,  the 
1st  Violin  is  within  the  third  position. 
The  2nd  Violin  is  playable  in  the  1st 
Violin  is  within  the  third  position. 
The  2nd  Violin  is  playable  in  the  1st 
position  except  for  the  last  five  meas¬ 


ures,  where  3rd  position  is  needed. 
The  Violist  needs  the  3rd  position. 
The  Cello  needs  the  thumb  position. 
It  is  Grade  III-IV  Suitable  for  High 
School. 

To  A  Water  Lily — Edward  Mac  Dow¬ 
ell,  Arranged  by  Alfreddo  Antonini. 
Pub.  by  Mills  Music.  Price  complete 
$1.50  (Including  full  score). 

This  is  a  full,  lush  molti-Divisi 
arrangement  calling  for  Celeste  and 
Harp  or  piano.  A  command  of  posi¬ 
tion  work  is  necessary  for  all  strings. 
Suitable  for  advanc^  High  Schools 
and  Colleges  with  large  string  sec¬ 
tions. 

To  A  Wild  Rose — Edward  Mac  Dowell, 
Arranged  by  Alfreddo  Antonini.  Pub. 
by  Mills  Music.  Price  Complete  $1.50. 
Contains  short  solo  violin  passages. 
.  The  range  is  not  as  high  as  the  pre- 


MENC  string  authorities  recently  set 
up  important  new  standards  for  school 
basses  and  cellos.  Objective:  To  make 
the  instruments  easier  to  play  and 
more  responsive.  Working  closely  with 
meml>ers  of  this  string  committee,  Kay 
designers  developed  a  series  of  school 
aligned  basses  and  cellos  that 

•  or*  lighter  in  weight, 

#  ere  mere  responsive, 

9  hove  a  shorter  hewing  radius, 

9  and  with  strings  claser  ta  the 
fingerboard. 


During  the  past  year,  hundreds  of  edu¬ 
cators  have  adopted  school  aligned  Kays. 
Many  report  that  these  improvements 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  attract¬ 
ing  students  as  well  as  speeding  progress. 

School  aligned  Kays  are  available  for 
Grade  School,  Junior  High  and  High 
School  age  groups.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  for  free  particulars.  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Company,  1610  Walnut, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


TWICE  AS  EASY 
TO  PLAY 

Because  they're  sized,  designed 
and  aligned  for  each  age  group 


SCHOOL 


BASSES 


AND  CELLOS 


Only  KAPLAN  STRINGS  are  precision  wound  and  polished 
Look  for  these  famous  trade-marks 


KAPLAN  STRINGS  have  been  famous  sine# 
1906  for  their  high  quality  standards — and 
are  the  choice  of  foremost  musicians  as  well 
as  students  everywhere. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  COMPANY 

SOUTH  NORWALK  CONNICTICUT 


ceding  number,  although  posittog  I  Model 
work  IS  needed  for  tone.  Suitable  for" 

High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

See  you  next  month! 


Notre  Dame  Band  Tour 


(Starts  on  Page  23) 
braska,  Iowa  and  Indiana. 

The  band  has  been  making  annual  I 
tours  since  1941  and  is  the  most  trav- 1 
eled  non-professional  concert  band 
in  the  United  States.  Last  year  the 
band  made  a  4,200  and  more  mile 
tour  throughout  13  southern  states. 
Possibly  of  great  interest  is  the  fact 
that  these  tours  are  completely  un¬ 
der-written  by  proceeds  from  the 
concerts  through  sponsor  bookings. 

A  primary  objective  of  these  tours 
through  the  years  has  been  to  show 
the  role  the  University  Concert  Band 
continually  plays  in  the  overall  cul¬ 
ture  and  ^ucation  of  the  young  man 
and  the  nation  as  well  as  being  a  fine 
entertaining  group. 


Notro  Dam*  Scfcadvl# 


April  17 . Decatur,  III 

April  18 . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

April  19 . Hays,  Kans. 

April  20 . Liberal,  Kans. 

April  21 . Amarillo,  Tex. 

April  23 . Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

April  24 . McCook,  Nebr. 

April  25 . Boystown,  Nebr. 

April  26 . Still  open 

April  27 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  28 . Still  open 

April  29 . .Back  home 


Youth  Programs  Called  Key 
To  Top  Music  in  Church 

(Starts  on  Page  16) 


Eugene 
Miller, 
and  Wil 


(MAITI 


instead  of  for  many  lesser  persons. 
This  way  the  top  man  can  use  the 
potential  of  the  church  itself,  and 
the  congregation  gains  more  from 
the  experience  of  participating  than 
just  listening  to  paid  singers.” 

Dr.  Lovelace  explained,  “Lagging 
interest  in  hymn  singing  is  often  the 
result  of  using  the  same  hymns  too 
often.  I  find  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  acquaint  the  congregation 
with  a  large  repertoire  of  sacred 
songs  is  through  the  young  people. 
They  learn  new  hymns  readily  and 
carry  their  enthusiasm  into  the  adult 
services.” 

An  effective  way  to  encourage 
more  interest  and  participation  in 
hymn  singing,  according  to  Dr. 
Moore,  is  to  “familiarize  the  congre¬ 
gation  with  the  hymns  in  practice 
sessions,  giving  them  more  real  en¬ 
joyment  from  their  singing.”  Dr, 
Moore  suggests  that  in  each  com¬ 
munity  the  churches  organize  and 
conduct  weekly  hymn  singing  ses¬ 
sions. 
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Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  24) 

Eugene  H.S.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Byron 
Miller,  sponsor.  Western  Brockway 
and  William  Tweedie,  co-sponsors. 

CHAITER  NEWS  PARADE 

When  Chapter  No.  6,  St.  Vincent 
H.S.,  Akron,  O.,  held  its  formal  initia¬ 
tion  at  an  all-school  assembly,  the 
thirty  bronze  Keys  were  first  blessed 
by  Father  Thomas  Corrigan,  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Vincent.  Honorary  mem- 
ships  were  presented  to; 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Semonin,  organist 
at  St.  Vincent  Church  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  to  Robert  Lewis, 
school  bandmaster.  The  latter  two 
presentations  were  made  by  Nelson 
Harper,  Diocesan  music  supervisor. 
According  to  Sister  M.  Aloysius,  O.P., 
faculty  sponsor,  the  local  chapter 
realized  $40  from  the  sale  of  green 
and  white  shakers  which  3-M  mem¬ 
bers  made  and  sold  to  the  students 
during  the  football  season.  This  fund 
will  be  used  to  establish  a  record 
library  for  music  appreciation  and 
other  music  classes.  The  chapter  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  concert  of  local 
professional  musicians  which  was 
given  for  the  entire  student  body,  to 
promote  a  better  appreciation  of  mu¬ 
sic  throughout  the  school. 

Congratulations  to  Irma  Brooks  for 
her  fine  article  in  the  February  School 
Musician  Teen-Ager  section  about  El¬ 
bert  H.  Stodden,  music  director  at 
Central  High  School  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Stodden  is  sponsor  of 
“S-M”  Chapter  No.  32  at  Central  High. 

Have  all  you  “3-M”  kids  been  read¬ 
ing  David  Kaplan’s  regular  column 
“The  Clarinet  Comer”?  He  is  sponsor 
of  Chapter  No.  88  at  Reynolds  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Reynolds,  Ill. 

Did  you  all  see  that  snappy  picture 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Major¬ 
ette  Corps  at  the  Coral  Gables  Sr. 
High  School,  Coral  Gables,  Florida? 
%>lendid  reports  have  been  coming  in 
from  “3-M”  Chapter  No.  36  at  Coral 
Gables  this  season. 

Three  Schools  with  “3-M”  chapters 
had  a  place  on  the  program  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
held  in  Chicago  last  month:  the 
Madrigal  Singers  from  Albion  High 
School,  Albion,  Nebraska  (Chapter 
No.  25,  Ivan  C.  Caldwell,  sponsor); 
a  string  and  woodwind  septet  from 
Maine  Township  High  School,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  (Chapter  No.  1,  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Kuite,  sponsor);  and  a  wood¬ 
wind  quintet  from  Miami  Senior  High 
School,  Miami,  Florida  (Chapter  No. 
43,  Betty  Borin,  sponsor). 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Anyone  desiring  information  on 
“How  to  Start  a  3-M  Chapter”  is  in¬ 
vited  to  write  to  Alexander  M.  Har¬ 
ley,  national  president,  P.  O.  Box  347, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill. 
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r  Choose  Student 

String  Instruments 
that  spell  Success/ 


EvtryUiing  Known  In  Music 


Writn  for  our  now 
catalog  of  Iho  world's 
largost  tolocfion  of 
String  Instrumont  Musk, 


Lyon  &  Heoly  carefully  selects  all  string 
instruments  for  correct  measurement  and 
good  tonal  quality  .  .  .  for  these  ore  the 
foctors  thot  instill  confidence  in  beginners. 
And  inspired  students  meon  string  success  for 
you!  We  hove  complete  selections  of  the 
better  grode  domestic  ond  foreign-mode 
string  instruments  in  oil  price  ronges  .  .  .  o 
complete  imported  outfit  for  os  low  os  $45. 

Mr.  Otto  Lopport,  lyon  &  Hooly  Siring  Doportmonl 
Manager,  will  be  happy  to  help  or  advise  on  any 
siring  problems  you  may  have,  just  write  or  call. 


THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 


A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies  Simple 

Accompaniment  Third  grade  children 

Rhythm  can  ploy  it 

Harmony  Brochure  on  Request 


Oscar  Schmidt  bitematioiial,  Inc. 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 
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There  is  only  one  Plasti-Folio — it’s 
the  Flip  folio  with  all  of  the  desirable 
extra  features.  The  music  pockets  are 
made  of  brand-new,  heavy  duty,  crys¬ 
tal-clear,  tinted  plastic.  Sturdy,  rigid 
backs  covered  with  DuPont  Fabrik- 
oid,  have  riveted  lyre  holder.  Pockets 
overhang  back  to  make  flipping  easier. 
It’s  the  best  marching  band  folio  that 
money  can  buy. 


Standard  Model  a  j 

Eight  Windows  ^  lO  ^ 
SAMPLE  FOLIO  S1.25 
Also  in  10  and  12  Window  Models 
Loose-leaf  pockets,  finest  quality, 
easy  to  insert  $15.00  per  hundred. 

OttPtn  FROM  fOUR  music 
DCAIUR  OR  OIRSer  FROM 

PLASTI-MUSIC 

COMPANY 

lOe  PARKER  DRIVE 
EVANSVILLE  14.  INDIANA 


NOm^l  Vour  choice  of 
Two  Binding  Styiesf 
RING  or  MIRE-0 


The  Plasti-Folio 
is  First  Choice  of 
Top  Marching  Bands 


Lack  of  JIgrooomoot  on  Standards 
Intwnan  Centast  fartlclpants 
and  Adjndlcaters 


Sand  all  qiiniftoni  diract  to  Danial  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  landi.  Indiana 
Univartity,  Bloominoton,  Indiana. 


We  all  know  that  no  definite  rules 
exist  concerning  essential  elements  of 
fine  musical  performance,  especially 
as  applied  to  wind  instruments  and 
wind  ensembles.  It  has  seemed  that 
at  the  spring  festivals  and  contests 
there  has  been  some  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  between  the  adjudicators 
and  the  participants.  This  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  absence  of  any  definite  standard 
of  musical  performance.  Complete  un¬ 
derstanding  and  agreement  in  toto 
are,  we  believe,  impossible  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
more  general  common  understand¬ 
ing  can  and  must  be  reached,  if  the 
contests  are  to  continue  to  be  of 
value  in  the  music  education  program 
of  our  schools. 

First  of  all,  music  contests  should 
be  considered  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  the  end  result  in  themselves. 
The  main  objective  of  contests  is  not 
the  choosing  of  a  winner,  but  rather 
the  raising  and  maintaining  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  musical  performance.  Results 
should  be  evaluated  comparatively 
along  educational  and  progressive 
lines.  The  contest  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  an  incentive  to  greater 
effort  and  higher  achievement. 

It  is  surely  true  that  a  “contest  is  no 
better  than  its  judge.”  There  are  those 
musicians  who  desire  complete  stand¬ 
ardization  and  cataloging  of  all  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  adjudication,  with  judges  being 
required  to  adhere  strictly  to  these, 
and  with  all  crihcism  to  ^  confined 
to  such  items.  Tnis  idea,  if  followed 
to  the  letter,  would  seem  to  preclude 
personal  opinion. 

Other  musicians  claim  that  stand¬ 
ardization  should  exist  only  up  to  a 
point — that  the  fundamentals  of  play¬ 
ing  should  be  previously  agreed  upon 
definitely,  and  standardized,  but  that 
there  should  be  encouraged  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  constructive  personal  com¬ 
ments  from  authorities  in  their  fields, 
whose  rich  backgrounds  and  years 
of  training  and  experience  make  their 
criticism  and  suggestions  invaluable. 

Then,  too,  personal  opinions  and 
explanations  of  criticisms  as  presented 
by  the  various  adjudicators  in  their 
own  words,  can  form  a  part  of  a  broad 
education  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  made  available,  should  the  judges 
be  forced  to  adhere  to  the  custom  of 
expressing  themselves  by  means  of 


mechanical  devices  or  in  the  words  of 
others  who  might  have  formulated  the 
terms  to  be  used  in  the  process  of 
judging. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  aforementioned 


PORTRAIT  OF 
AN  EDUCATED 
EDUCATOR 


Right  this  minute  he’s  visiting 
his  favorite  music  dealer  who’s 
telling  him  why  Cundy-Bettoney 
clarinets,  flutes  and  piccolos  are 
AMERICA’S  BEST  BUY  for 
school  use. 


AMERICAN  MADE. ..FINEST  MADE 


Write  for  free  literature 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 
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ideas  would  result  in  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  beneficial  procedure  to 
be  followed.  Fundamental  standards 
of  performance  must  be  covered,  per- 
hap.s  in  technical  terms  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  a  committee  on  standardiza¬ 
tion.  However,  I  feel  strongly  that 
constructive  personal  comment  by  the 
judges  is  most  desirable,  and  to  be 
recommended  at  all  times. 

It  is  true  that  well  qualified  and 
approved  judges  would  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  cover  all  the  fundamentals 
without  the  assistance  of  a  mechanical 
device  such  as  a  score  sheet  or  man¬ 
ual.  However,  the  woeful  shortage  of 
such  qualified  judges  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  them  makes  necessary 
the  codifying  of  important  points. 
Such  a  codification  also  serves  the 
equally  important  purpose  of  making 
known  to  the  participant  in  advance 
of  the  contest  the  various  points  on 
which  he  will  be  judged. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for 
the  procedure  which  might  possibly 
result  in  a  more  general  understand¬ 
ing  between  contest  participants  and 
adjudicators: 

1.  There  is  a  great  need  for  re¬ 
search  on  this  problem.  Items  to  be 
considered  in  judging  musical  per¬ 
formance  might  be  listed  in  order  of 
importance  and  then  weighted  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Judgment  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  both  the  competing  con¬ 
ductors  and  the  authorities  who  serve 
as  adjudicators,  and  these  judgments 
should  be  carefully  correlated. 

2.  There  might  even  be  considered 
the  establishment  of  an  adjudicators’ 
school.  English  bandmasters  have 
such  a  group. 

3.  Periodic  bulletins  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  issued  from  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  which  sponsors  contests 
in  its  area. 

4.  A  committee  could  be  established, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  hand¬ 
book  or  manual  for  the  use  of  both 
conductor  and  adjudicator. 

5.  It  could  also  be  of  great  value 
to  use  a  real  band  at  a  state  music 
educators  meeting  for  a  judging  dem¬ 
onstration,  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
conductors  with  judging  procedure. 

The  Ameriran  Randmaf«lerH'  Axso- 
riaiion,  through  its  Committee  on 
Adjudication,  has  published  a  report 
on  Standards  of  Adjudication.  This 
was  printed  by  the  National  School 
Band  Association  (no  longer  in  exis¬ 
tence),  affiliated  with  the  MENC. 
Although  published  several  years  ago, 
this  pamphlet  is  still  applicable  to 
present  situations  in  the  realm  of 
school  contests,  and  contain  many 
helpful  suggestions  and  criteria  to  be 
used  in  deciding  upon  adjudication 
standards. 

Sir  Hugh  Robertson,  English  adjudi¬ 
cator,  said  in  an  address  to  the  MENC 
in  1934,  “Even  if  we  could  find  the 
perfect  adjudicator,  that  one,  were 
he  honest  to  himself,  might  well  say, 
‘I  do  not  claim  to  be  right;  I  only 
claim  to  be  honest.’  Adjudication 
given  in  that  spirit  can  hurt  no  one 


Advertisement 


MARTIN  CORNETS  ore  played  by  these  five  out  of  eight  cornetists  of  the  Columbian 
High  School  Bond  in  Tiffin,  Ohio  .  .  .  and  by  Director  Russell  Myers  as  well. 
Front  row,  left  to  right;  Robert  Nepper,  Myers,  James  Swearingen.  Back  row:  Kenneth 
Hoeltiel,  1953  State  Contest  Winner;  Priscilla  Crawford  and  Terry  Lindgren.  Since 
the  above  picture  was  taken,  Bruce  Kramer,  another  member  of  the  band  has  purchased 
a  Mortin.  Why  not  investigate  this  swing  to  Martin?  See  your  local  dealer,  or  write 
The  Martin  Bond  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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William  H.  Beebe  METROPOLITAN  SCENE 

G.B.A.  STORY  (Narration  &  Band) 

SOUTHWEST  SUITE 

KIDDIE  BALLET 
CLARINET  CAKE 

DESERT  ODDITIES 

at  yoar  masic  daofart  or  writ* 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  Inc. 

147  West  46tli  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


James  Peterson 
Ralph  Hermann 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  of  Kansa;*  City,  Missouri 
COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  Member  N.A.S.M. 

Offers  BACHELOR  and  MASTER  of  MUSIC  DECREES-;-Also 

Scholarships  lor  Summer  Study  to  students  of  high  school  age.  Special  ensemble 
groups  for  strings  and  woodwinds  conducted  by  the  regular  Faculty  Members. 
Summer  Term  —  June  13  through  August  i. 

For  furthtr  fntormoffon  iddfu 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  4420  Warwick,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR,  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Summer,  1954  (June  14-Jnly  24) 

Strings  tor  the  Bondmoster — practical  help  to  the  wind  man  in  his  approach  to  string  teach¬ 
ing.  Refresh  technique  end  repertoire  where  expert  instruction  is  available  in  all  fields. 
Address  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Avc.  SC  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
70<l  Soath  Foarth  Street  Clinton,  town 


CLINTON 
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KRAUTH  A  BENNINGHOFEN  haauhton,  0HK> 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Efficient,  reliable 
and  peisonalized 
serv’ice  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 

Original  Aibnrt  M*mb.r  NATA 
Sincn  1885  - 

2S  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


!  SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


DALBEY'S 

OILS 

Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 

For  Trombeeo 
or  Valves 
With  Dropper 

e 

Your  Metfe  Deafer 
Will  Sepply  roe 


who  does  not  deserve  to  be  hurt;  that 
is,  it  can  only  hurt  people  who,  by 
reason  of  their  own  poverty  of  spirit, 
stand  in  need  of  such  discipline.”  Al¬ 
though  spoken  twenty  years  ago,  these 
sentiments  certainly  would  apply  to 
contests  in  1954. 

It  is  a  question  of  neither  the  spirit 
or  the  meihfxl  of  the  contest  alone, 
but  the  combination  of  both  that  will 
make  for  genuine  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  ajudicator  and 
participant. 


Drum  Major  and  Twirling 

(Starts  on  Page  27) 
do  not  fall  short  of  that  goal. 

Mast  Month 

We  will  discuss  for  the  drum  major, 
beating  of  time,  and  for  the  twirlers 
we  will  be  analyzing — the  value  of 
contests. 

The  Solo  Brass 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

HOLIDAY  by  Meretta,  published 
by  Mills,  grade  III. 

ECHO  WALTZ  by  Goldman,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fischer,  grade  V. 

FLIRTATIONS  by  Herbert  L. 
Clarke,  published  by  Fischer  with 
band  accompaniment,  grade  III. 

Coroot  Qoortott 

CORNET  SYMPHONY  COLLEC¬ 
TION,  published  by  Rubank,  grade 
I-II,  containing  such  excellent  num¬ 
bers  as  “Nocturne”  from  “Midsum- 
mernight’s  Dream”  by  Mendelssohn, 
“Triumphal  March”  from  “Aida”  by 
Verdi. 

BOLERO  by  Ernest  William,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Williams,  grade  III. 

LAVIOLETTE  QUARTET  ALBUM, 
published  by  Beliven,  grade  III. 

■rats  Qoartots  fmfvod  combfoatfootf 

DEEP  RIVER,  arranged  by  Briegel, 
published  by  Briegel,  arranged  for 
first  and  second  cornet,  two  trom¬ 
bones  or  trombone  and  horn,  grade  II. 

MINUET  IN  G  by  Beethoven,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Fraker,  published  by  Barn- 
house,  grade  I-II. 

ANDANTE  CANTABILE  by  Tschai- 
kowsky,  published  by  Barnhouse, 
grade  II. 

FRAGMENTS  FROM  STEPHEN 
FOSTER,  arranged  by  Gault,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gamble  Hinged,  grade  IV. 

Brass  Soxtots 

(Including  first  and  second  cornet, 
trombone,  baritone,  horn  and  tuba.) 

INTERMEZZO  from  “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”  by  Mascagni,  published 
by  Belwin,  grade  II. 

SOLDIER’S  CHORUS  from  “Faust” 
by  Gounod,  published  by  Witmark, 
grade  III. 

MEMORIES  OF  STEPHEN  FOS¬ 
TER,  arranged  by  Holmes,  published 
by  Barnhouse,  grade  III. 

MARCH  from  the  Opera  “Fidelio” 
by  Beethoven,  arranged  by  Holmes, 
grade  IV,  published  by  Barnhouse. 


21st  SUMMER 
MUSIC  CAMP 

WESTERN  STATE  COLLEGE 

GaaaitoR,  Colorado 

AUGUST  $-lh  1954 

LARGEST  IN  WESTERN 
UNITED  STATES 

FACULTY  of  55:  Hoodod  by: 


Bachman  BucMnl  Carny 

Ourakis  Harding  Hindtiny 

Mnndnt  Hinnili  Rnvnili 

Roberts  Rush  Wright 

Woltnrs  Wilny  Wilhousky 


Taltloa:  H.S.  $15;  C0II090  $20 
Groduafa  and  Undargroduot*  Crodit 
Writa  tor  laformatloa: 
ROBBRT  HAWKINS.  CAMP  DIRECTOR 


- FREE - 

ConMoally  Corrnctnd 

MAILING  LISTS 

Mumc  Storttg  ColltgRty  High  SchooU,  CampG, 
Club*  and  Many  Otbara. 

ALL  LISTS  ON  PLATES 

WE  CHARGE  ONLY 
FOR  ADDRESSING 

100%  Accurncy  Guarantaed 
Catalog  on  Raquaal 


4S-0I  42nd  Sl,  Long  laland  City  4,  N.  Y. 
_____^Tillw«ll  4-5922__^^^_^ 


IN  THE  SOUTH 

Wa  placa  many  music  paopla  In  dasirabla  posi¬ 
tions  avary  yaor.  For  o  frank  statamant  of  what 
wa  con  do  for  you,  writa  us  about  yoursalf.  No 
obligation.  Mambar  N.  A.  T.  A. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1401  V*  \  ST,  COlUVHi*  S  C 
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How  Do  You  Select 
'  A  Drum  Major 

I  (Starts  on  Page  25) 

I  gani  for  some  certain  member  of  the 
band  and  find  that  the  opposite  feel- 

I  ing  exists  among  the  band  members. 

I  In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  much  wiser  and  safer  to  do  the 
job  yourself  rather  than  have  an 
incompetent  drum  major  to  lead  your 
band.  It  is  hard  enough  to  please  the 
public  with  faultless  appearances. 

As  one  director  to  another,  you  are 
held  responsible  for  all  appearances 
of  the  band  whether  good  or  bad  .  .  . 
why  not  let  it  be  good  at  all  times. 


Feniron  Produces  Delux 
Hi-Fi  Tape  Recorder 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 
corder  manufacturers. 

Known  as  Model  PHD-1,  it  is  both 
compact  and  portable.  It  consists  of 
Pentron’s  new  Deluxe  Preamplifier 
Model  HFP-1  intermatched  with  its 
9T-3M  Tape  Transport  Mechanism, 
pre-mounted  in  an  attractive  and 
sturdy  carrying  case.  It  comes  ready 
to  plug  into  any  audio  amplifier,  radio, 
phonograph  combination. 

The  PMD-1  is  beautifully  designed 
with  contrasting  jet  black  controls 
and  brushed  copper  panels.  It  is 
priced  at  $134.50. 

Literature  and  complete  details 
form  the  Pentron  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  16,  Illinos,  largest  exclusve 
maker  of  tape  recorders  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Be  sure  to  mention  the  SM 
when  writing. 


The  Band  Stand 

f Starts  on  Page  14) 

The  discussion  in  front  of  each  band 
was  valuable  to  the  band  and  to  us 
for  setting  standards  of  adjudication. 
The  informal  discussion  by  us  in  the 
afternoon  also  helped  standardize  and 
improve  adjudication.  Congratulations 
to  vice-chairman  Warren  Lutz,  whose 
original  idea  this  was. 

Three  standing  committees  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  Southern  Division. 
One  of  these,  the  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  we  call  it,  is  to  investigate  many 
problems  of  interest  in  the  division 
and  was  particularly  assigned  the  im¬ 
mediate  task  of  drawing  up  a  set  of 
recommendations  for  standardizing 
the  duties  of  a  host  band  director  at 
football  games,  in  preparation  for 
the  visit  of  another  band  and  the 
smoothing  of  all  problems  while  the 
other  band  is  there.  Mr.  William  Wor¬ 
rell  has  been  asked  to  head  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  set  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  host  band  director  prob¬ 
lem  came  from  a  scheduled  talk  by 
Warren  Lutz,  the  steering  committee 
then  followed  up  by  recommending 
the  establishment  of  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures. 

The  Committee  for  Promoting  Orig¬ 


inal  Band  Composition,  with  C.  B. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  as  chairman  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Division  committee,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  a  large  number  of  compositions 
and  the  University  of  Kentucky  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Prindl, 
played  twelve  of  them.  The  members 
voted  to  recommend  “Music  for  Con¬ 
cert  Band”  by  Boda,  “Petite  Suite” 
by  Beach  and  “Song  and  Celebration” 


by  Hart  for  performance  in  Chicago 
next  December. 

The  next  biennial  division  meeting 
was  set  for  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
early  in  February,  1956.  All  who  at¬ 
tended  feel  that  we  are  becoming 
finally  a  closely-knit  functioning  di¬ 
vision  that  will  be  worthy  of  mem¬ 
bership  by  any  college  band  director. 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND  and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


EFFia  BETTER  DISCIPUNE, 
APPEARANCE,  PERFORMANCE 
ond  DIRECTOR  CONTROL 

“U"  shaped,  multi-level  band  stands  al¬ 
low  unobstructed  vision  of  musicians,  di¬ 
rector  and  audience.  Group  performances 
“show  better”  and  have  more  “Audience 
Appeal."  Band  stands  ore  composed  of 
easy  to  handle  units  with  strong  4.'  x  8' 
Fir  plywood  tops  ond  rigid  tubular  steel 
folding  legs,  ovailoble  in  I,  2,  3  or  4 
elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Complete  bond  stond  shown  stores 
in  a  spoce  only  4'  x  8'  x  6'  high. 

Write  for  detailed  information 

MITCHiLL  MFC.  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wit. 


ONE  UNIT 
SET-UP 


it  QUICK  SET-UP  or  REMOVAL 
it  STRONG,  RIGID,  SAFE 
it  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
STORAGE  IN  SMALL  SPACE 
it  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 


THIS  AMAZING  NEW 


AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER 

Meets  Every  School  Budget 


RETAIL 


$49-50 


The  Audio  and  Visual  Tuner  is  o  precision 
electronic  pitch  onolyier,  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  guesswork  in  tuning  musical  instruments. 

The  audio  stage  produces  a  constant  A-440 
and  Bh-466.2  —  eliminating  the  need  of  tuning 
bars  or  forks.  The  visual  stage  is  on  added 
means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  audio 
comparison. 

THE  AUDIO  AND  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE 
ANSWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM 
OF  EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

HIGHLY  BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING. 

STABLE — Factory  adjusted  to  main¬ 
tain  on  accurate  concert  A  and  Bjj  in¬ 
definitely  with  normal  handling. 

ADJUSTABLE- Equipped  with  indi¬ 
vidual  odjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bj,.  ACCURATE—  Electronic  eye  will  de- 
COM  PACT  —  Metol  cabinet  4l/2"x6''  tect  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 

CARL  FISCHER.  INC.  •  306  South  Wobosh  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Dislinguithed  Service  in  Music  Since  1S72 


x8"  with  6'  cord  that  con  be  used  in  any 
1 10  volt  AC  outlet. 

DURABLE  —  High  quolity  component 
assures  long,  trouble-free  service. 


April.  1954 
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SOUD  SllVfB  FlUTtS  —  PtCCOlO^ 

111  I  1  Uut^mitiil  ?fllril,  PiU'>Uui  Ui 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Soaadt  of  Notar* 

Quroiion:  A  public  school  Music 
Supervisor,  who  has  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  mentioned,  has  written 
us  as  follows: 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks — 
meaning  the  entire  Staff  of  The  School 
Musician — for  the  continuous  help 
that  you  have  given  me  through  your 
various  columns  during  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  or  so.  But  now,  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  hand  has  little  to  do  with  the 
flute  or  art  of  playing  the  flute  but 
in  order  to  complete  my  work  for  an¬ 
other  degree,  I  must  complete  a 
Thesis  and  have  chosen  a  subject 
“Interesting  Sounds  of  Nature.”  At 
some  time  or  another  I  got  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Chinese  are  espe¬ 
cially  well  posted  as  to  these  sounds, 
and  list  some  seven  or  eight  of  them. 
Even  though  I  have  searched  our  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  asked  questions  galore, 
I  can  find  no  satisfactory  answer.  If 
you  can  help  me  in  this.  Boy!  Oh  Boy! 
I  will  appreciate  it. 

Answer:  You  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  upon  choosing  such  an  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  According  to  these 
very  interesting  people  the  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  natural  sounds  are  those  of 
bamboo,  silk,  wood,  baked  earth,  skin, 
stone  and  metal.  In  order  as  named, 
they  represent  flutes,  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  castanets,  horns,  drums  and 
cymbals.  It  seems  to  us  that  by  tak¬ 
ing  these  materials  and  instruments 
as  mentioned  here-in,  in  constant  se¬ 
quence,  that  a  most  interesting  story 
might  be  easily  completed.  As  for 
instance:  bamboo  that  has  to  do  with 
the  making  of  flutes,  silk  as  related  to 
the  construction  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  etc.  Good  luck  to  you.  Please 
send  us  a  copy  of  your  Thesis  upon 
completion. 

Woodwind  Qoloioit 

Question:  Although  I  am  not  work- 


S«nd  all 
Foir,  m 
Colorado. 


luottions  diroet  to  R«i  Elton 
South  Corono  St.,  Donvor  1, 


ing  in  the  Public  School  Music  Field, 
I  have  several  civic  bands  scattered 
over  most  of  Mississippi  and  read  the 
School  Musician  regularly.  Your  col¬ 
umns  are  contributing  most  valuable 
information  to  instrumentalists  and 
to  directors  of  music.  I  am  sure  that 
your  efforts  are  highly  appreciated  by 
all  who  read  your  splendid  magazine. 
During  the  past  several  years  the  in¬ 
strumentation  of  my  various  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  terrible  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts.  By  that  I  mean  all  out  of  bal¬ 
ance.  Too  many  trombones 'over  here, 
not  enough  over  there,  etc.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  condition  I  have — 
for  program  use — resorted  to  the  use 
of  many  small  ensembles,  and  to  such 
soloists  as  I  can  And.  Just  now  I  am 
in  dire  need  of  some  woodwind  quin¬ 
tets.  Your  help  in  locating  some  such 
numbers  will  be  most  helpful.  Thanks 
in  advance  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
for  such  assistance. 

Answer:  You  are  not  struggling 
alone  with  poor  instrumentation  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  true  of  most  all  direc¬ 
tors  that  are  conducting  Civic,  Uni¬ 
versity  or  High  School  Bands.  Your 
solution  is  a  good  one  and  is  being 
exercised  all  over  the  country.  In 
back  issues  of  the  School  Musician, 
published  at  28  East  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  4,  Illinois  you  will  find  sev¬ 
eral  lists  of  smaller  ensembles.  Pub¬ 
lishers  with  complete  addresses  are 
also  included.  Following  iE  a  list  of 
quintets  that  have  met  with  our  ap¬ 
proval.  Sorry  that  we  canriot  furnish 
you  with  publishers  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  but  we  are  writing  this  col¬ 
umn  away  from  our  studio  and  so 
have  no  list.  You  can  And  them  in 
some  of  your  many  music  catalogs 
that  you  no  doubt  have  on  hand. 
Here  they  are: 

Beethoven . . . Op.  71 

Beethoven . Op.  25  Minuet, 

Andante  with  Variations 

Beethoven . Op.  18  No.  5. 

Air  and  Variations 

. Ouvrage  (Original) 

Passaccaille  (Original) 

. Minuet  (Original) 

. Bourree  (Original) 

Chretien . Quintet  (Original) 

Deslandres . Quintet  (Original) 

Goepfart . Quartet  for  Flute,  Oboe 

Clarinet  and  Bassoon  (Original) 


If  you  teach  or  play  clarinet, 
Aute  or  piccolo,  you  can't  afford 
to  be  without  our  new  catalog  of 
•uperior  instruments. 

AMERICAN  MADE... FINEST  MADE 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 

Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


Barthe  . 
Colomer 


Muth  Quintet 


Haydn 


.Minuet 


Haydn 
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Ha.vdn  . Presto 

Lefeb.vre  . Op.  57  (Original) 

Moritz . Op.  41  (Original) 

Mozart . Werk  421  (Original) 

Mozart . German  Dance 

(A  beautiful  Arrangement) 

Norman  . (Original) 

Pfeiffer . (Original)  Trio 

for  Oboe,  Clarinet  and  Bassoon 

Pieme  . Pastorale  (Original) 

Taffenel  . Quintet  (Original) 

Trilft  oad  Mere  Trills 

Question:  Our  band  director  seems 
to  be  a  terrible  crank  when  it  comes 
to  trills.  Fact  is.  I  hardly  ever  make 
one  that  pleases  him.  Oh  no!  after 
having  said  this,  I  would  not  dare 
give  you  my  name  and  address,  not 
even  the  state  from  which  this  letter 
came.  Yes,  I  will  too,  I  know  that 
you  are  as  “Fair”  as  your  name  im¬ 
plies  and  that  you  may  readily  un¬ 
derstand  why  I  do  not  want  my 
name  used.  Now,  how’s  that  for  a 
compliment?  Maybe  you  can  use  it  as 
an  advertising  medium.  If  so,  you 
may  use  it  with  no  charge  from  me. 
However  all  this  may  be,  I  do  wish 
that  you  would  publish,  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  School  Musician,  all  the 
trills  and  how  to  make  them. 

Anitwer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  John  Doe 
of  Shangri-la,  for  your  interesting 
letter.  “As  Fair  as  the  name  implies” 
has  been  used  many  times,  but  thanks 
very  much  for  your  suggestion.  If 
ever  you  get  out  Denver  way,  please 
call  me  on  the  telephone  and  we’ll  | 
try  to  have  a  nice  little  “get-to-  | 
gether”  here  at  home  and  studio.  Now 
as  regarding  trills.  Time  and  space 
will  not  allow  me  to  publish  in  the 
School  Musician,  all  of  the  trills,  how 
to  make  them,  etc.  If  you  will  find  a 
copy  of  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Method  Book  II,  at  your  local  music 
dealer,  or  at  your  school,  you  will 
find  four  interesting  studies  on  trills, 
also  a  complete  chart  with  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  each  one  should  be 
made.  If  you  can  find  no  such  copy 
just  send  a  little  old  dollar  bill  to  me 
at  the  address  given  at  the  head  of 
this  column,  and  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  mail  one  to  you.  Good  luck 
to  you  John.  Do  please  let  us  hear 
from  you  again. 

Flat*  It  Flat 

Question:  We  have  four  flutes  in 
our  band.  Three  of  them  are  “up  to 
pitch,  but  mine  is  so  flat  that  I  have 
to  turn  the  head-joint  away  out  in 
order  to  tune  with  them.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  our  local  repair  man 
that  he  be  allowed  to  shorten  the 
head-joint.  Would  this  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  my  instrument?  Mary  Lee 
Davidson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer:  Your  repair  man  is  right. 
At  first,  have  him  shorten  it  only 
about  one  M.M.  If  that  does  not  cor¬ 
rect  it,  let  him  take  off  another  M.M. 
Then  adjust  head-cork  to  about  16th 
of  an  inch  back  of  the  center  of  the 
ambouchure,  or  adjust  until  the  three 
Ds  are  in  tune  with  each  other. 


Accordion  in  Band,  Chorus 

(Starts  on  Page  13) 

I  use  it  much  more  than  I  do  re¬ 
cordings.  We  never  have  used  a  pi¬ 
ano:  it  hasn’t  been  necessary  in  the 
class,  but  we  do  encourage  the  pupils 
who  have  a  piano  at  home  to  use  it 
in  lesson  preparation.  The  accordion 
is  my  best  audio-visual  aid  in  music 
class. 

Cfcorat 

The  use  of  the  accordion  in  our 
chorus  groups  has  been  one  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  Pending  the  completion  of 
our  new  music  department  in  the 
physical  education  building  now 
under  construction,  chorus  is  re¬ 
hearsing  in  the  band  room  where  we 
have  no  piano. 

Physical  advantages  of  the  ac¬ 
cordion  in  chorus  are: 

1.  visibility 

2.  organ-like  tone 

3.  voicings  possible 

4.  sustained  character  of  tone 
Obviously,  it  is  easier  to  keep  an 

eye  on  the  class,  while  playing  the 
accordion,  than  while  playing  a  piano. 
The  sustained  organ-like  tone  blends 
quite  readily  with  either  male  or  fe¬ 
male  voices. 

I  find  it  easy  to  show  release  of 
tones  on  the  accordion,  since  the 
bellows  apparatus  is  so  similar  in  use 
to  our  own  breathing  mechanism. 
The  multi-switch  arrangement  of 


the  modern  accordion  makes  possible 
the  duplication  of  any  human  voice. 
The  bass  keyboard  makes  possible  the 
frequent  use  of  tuning  chords  and 
chord  progressions. 

The  Aeeordlos  Is  Basd 

Our  first  use  of  the  accordion  in 
band  was  one  of  necessity.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  school  year,  we 
faced  a  marching  season  with  only 
four  cornets  available.  The  accordion 
players  were  drafted  to  reinforce  the 
melody  part. 

As  the  season  progressed  and  it 
seemed  that  the  balance  of  the  instru¬ 
mentation  was  working  out  better 
than  expected,  we  shifted  the  ac¬ 
cordions  to  oboe  and  bassoon  parts, 
along  with  chord  structure  for  rein¬ 
forcing  horns  in  the  bass  keyboard. 

We  achieved  something  we  didn’t 
expect  by  the  use  of  accordion;  a 
blend  and  power  in  the  reed  section 
that  was  unusual  during  football  sea¬ 
son.  I  believe  the  accordion  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  in  blending  the 
clarinets  and  saxophones  together 
while  marching. 

We  also  used  the  accordions  some 
in  bell-lyre  interludes  with  drums 
while  moving  into  formation.  I  intend 
to  develop  this  idea  further  in  the 
future,  as  a  reed  and  bell  counterpart 
for  bugle  and  drum  maneuvers. 

Some  of  the  other  uses  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  accordion  in  band 
(Turn  to  Page  45) 
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back  of  the  immediate  and 
sensational  success  of  Renelli  Accordions? 

Beauty  for  one  thing.  You  have  never  seen 
accordions  so  pleasing  to  look  at,  so  thrilling  to 
own,  so  quick  to  win  public  applause. 

The  eloquent,  full-bodied  tone  of  superbly  engi¬ 
neered,  magnificently  made  and  precision -fitted 
accordions. 

Fast  and  flexible,  with  reliability  guaranteed 
by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  musical 
merchandise  wholesalers. 

Exciting  color  combinations.  Models  in  all 
price  ranges.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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During  the  month  of  April,  each 
year,  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process  of  preparation 
for  District  Contests.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  important  part  of  our  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  State  Contest,  which 
is  the  final  analysis  of  our  organiza¬ 
tional  rating.  We  all  want  to  be  a  top 
rating  organization.  However,  mere 
wishing  will  not,  at  any  time,  bring 
this  result.  We  must  work  for  it — 
work  for  it  diligently.  This  means 
that  we,  each  as  individuals,  must 
fulfill  our  part  of  a  project  regardless 
of  how  great  or  small  the  part  may 
be — each  is  of  most  importance. 

Too  often,  the  smallest  part  of  im¬ 
portance  played  poorly,  ruins  the 
greatest  part  of  importance  played 
well.  This,  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
ruins  everything.  The  point  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  make  is  this — the  slightest  im¬ 
perfection  will  reflect  on  the  whole. 

Each  year  we  go  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ^lo  Contests,  Small  Ensemble 
Contests,  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
tests,  District,  State,  etc.,  including 
Vocals.  The  results  of  which  are  di¬ 
rected  along  an  important  line  in  our 
life,  that  of  improving  our  perform¬ 
ance  as  individuals.  In  this  we  can 
draw  a  fair  conclusion  from  our  per¬ 
formance  in  our  District  Contest.  If 
we  do  well  in  the  District  then  we 
have  hopes  for  the  States,  etc. 

However,  before  we  can  even  think 
of  any  part  of  Contest  time,  we  mu.st 
make  preparation  in  our  approach. 

1)  We  must  learn  to  hear  musically. 

2)  We  must  learn  to  phrase  properly. 

3)  We  must  learn  to  tune  with  each 
other.  4)  We  must  learn  to  play  in 
tonal  balance.  5)  We  must  feel  nu¬ 
ances  together.  6)  We  must  learn  to 
start  and  stop  our  tones  together.  7) 
In  general,  we  must  learn  to  hear 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing.  This 
approach  is  important  toward  the  ul¬ 
timate  result. 

We  all  know  and  realize  that  indi¬ 
vidual  performance  is  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  in  ensemble  playing  of  any 
kind.  The  better  performer  we  are 
as  individuals,  the  greater  asset  we 
can  be  to  a  group.  However,  this 
value  can  be  so  completely  and 
quickly  destroyed  the  moment  we  be¬ 
come  careless  in  our  individual  per¬ 
formance.  Any  chain  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link.  In  other  words, 
if  we  have  a  weak  or  poor  performer 
in  our  organization  we  are  only  as 
strong  as  the  poor  performer.  So 
our  individual  performance  really 
standardizes  our  ensemble  perform¬ 
ance  regardless  of  whether  it  is  a 
small  ensemble  or  a  complete  Band 


Send  all  qinttioni  direct  to  Bob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 


Conservatory 
System  With 
Plateaux  Keys 
for  only 


or  Orchestra.  Please  believe  this  to 
be  true. 

Again  may  I  say  as  good  advice 
from  one  who  has  been  through  the 
mill,  so  to  speak — in  performance  of 
any  kind,  being  prepared  musically 
is  not  the  only  requisite.  We  must  be 
sure  our  instrument  is  in  proper  play¬ 
ing  condition — and  above  all  else,  be 
sure  of  our  reed.  Never  play  on  a  new 
reed  in  a  performance.  Be  sure  you 
have  played  on  it  enough  to  know 
what  it  will  do  for  you.  1)  Is  it  in 
tune  within  itself?  2)  Does  it  play 
readily  in  all  registers  required  in 
your  competition  materials?  3)  Are 
you  getting  the  necessary  sound  from 
it?  4)  Is  it  tuned  so  that  you  can 
favor  any  necessary  tone  that  re¬ 
quires  favoring?  In  general — docs 
your  reed  for  competition  perform¬ 
ance  fit  you  as  an  individual  as  well 
as  your  instrument  upon  which  you 
are  playing?  There  are  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  one  may  ask  himself  along  this 
line — really,  the  more  the  better. 

I’m  sure  we  all  realize  that  our 
Music  Director  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  choosing  a  Contest  Number 
within  the  playing  capabilities  of  his 
organization — however,  let’s  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  incident  doesn’t  stop 
there.  It  is  too  easy  sometimes  for  us 
to  let  him  down.  "This  we  don't  want 
to  do  at  any  time — this  procedure 
would  reflect  upon  us  just  as  readily 
as  it  would  him.  After  all  we  are  in  a 
Contest  together.  Lack  of  teamwork 
in  this  respect  could  be  responsible 
for  a  poor  rating.  Any  criticism  will 
reflect  upon  the  organization  as  a 
whole,  even  though  the  individual 
player  be  responsible.  Let  me  re¬ 
peat  again — one  weak  link  in  a  chain 
makes  a  weak  chain.  Advice  to  the 
DOUBLE  REED  PLAYER— let  ns  not 
be  the  weak  link. 

I  must  answer  one  question  openly 
which  has  been  asked  many  times  re¬ 
cently  regarding  the  MILITARY  SYS¬ 
TEM  OBOE.  From  my  correspond¬ 
ence  I  know  there  are  many  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  who  are  worried  about  hav¬ 
ing  a  Military  System  Oboe  in  their 
organization.  I  CAN  NOT  in  any  way 
see  how  this  fact  can  have  a  bearing 
on  a  rating  for  your  organization. 

The  Ajudicator  is  interested  in  only 
one  factor — SOUND.  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  is  a  Military  System 
Oboe — an  Albert  System  Clarinet — a 
conservatory  System  Bassoon  —  a 
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now . .  • 

Linton’s  new 
centrifugal  precision 
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tough  nickel  silver 
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Meyer  System  Flute — or  WHAT  NOT 
•^as  long  as  it  Hound*  mnsirally.  To 
him  that  is  the  important  factor. 
Mitny  of  our  greatest  organizations 
have  included  these  instruments. 

Personally,  in  a  judiciary  position, 

I  don’t  care  or  even  investigate  what 
mechanical  system  is  used  for  any 
Instrument.  I  am  interested  only  in 
the  sound  and  musicianship.  I  dare 
say,  that  most  ajudicators  never  give 
the  matter  a  thought — so  just  forget 
it  and  go  on  about  your  business — 
no  one  will  ever  discount  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
Military  System  Oboe  just  allow  me 
to  repeat  myself — we  all  understand 
that  in  time  we  should  by  all  means 
be  playing  the  CONSERVATORY 
SYSTEM  OBOE.  The  possibilities  of 
smooth  performance  and  ease  of  fin¬ 
gering  is  of  course  so  much  greater 
on  the  CONSERVATORY  SYSTEM. 
However,  simply  because  we  happen 
to  have  a  Military  System  Oboe  in  our 
school  don’t  conceive  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
carding  it.  YES,  there  is  a  difference 
— the  two  systems  require  different 
fingering  in  some  instances.  However, 
I  have  started  many  students  on  the 
Military  System — in  fact,  I  was  raised 
on  the  Military  System  myself.  I  have 
often  advised  Band  Directors  to  start 
the  lower  grade  students  on  the  Mili¬ 
tary  System  when  they  already  have 
them  in  their  school. 

The  lime  will  rome  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  to  change  over  to  the 
CONSERVATORY  SYSTEM.  SO 
WHAT — we  gradually  change  over 
and  no  one  knows  the  difference,  in¬ 
cluding  the  player  that  has  made 
the  change.  When  the  time  comes  to 
make  the  change — we  will  find  that 
what  we  do  pertaining  to  fingerings, 
etc.,  will  merely  become  added  fca- 
lurpH  and  not  a  change  over.  The 
change  in  general  will  pertain  to 
added  keys  in  order  to  simplify  fin¬ 
gerings  rather  than  a  change  in  fin¬ 
gerings. 


Accordion  in  Band,  Chorus 

( Continued  jrom  Page  43 ) 

are: 

1.  Basic  rhythm  and  harmony  for 
small  swing  combo  on  the  field. 

2.  Accompaniment  for  vocal  effects 
by  band. 

3.  Accompaniment  for  chants,  yells 
by  cheerleaders. 

4.  Support  for  basses  and  low  brass 
on  such  numbers  as  “Under  The 
Double  Eagle",  “Them  Basses”, 
“Squealer”,  “Booster"  etc, 

5.  Extended  use  of  low  reed  effects 
in  marching  band  by  rewriting  alto 
and  bass  clarinet  parts  for  bas¬ 
soon  or  cello  shift  on  accordion. 

6.  Adoption  of  Latin  American  num¬ 
bers  for  band  use. 

The  portability  of  the  accordion 
lends  it  admirably  to  use  in  marching 
band.  Its  versatility  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  player,  and  we  have  two, 
make  it  an  instrument  of  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  during  marching  season. 


the  whole  section  does  so  not  merely 
one  or  two  players.  Tone  and  phras¬ 
ing  might  also  have  incited  some 
discussion.  Inasmuch  as  space  is 
somewhat  limited  a  few  factors  that 
seemed  to  me  important  were  here 
treated. 

New  Music  Reviews 

Divertimento  in  Bi)— Mozart  arranged 
for  clarinet  and  piano  by  Simeon 
Bellison.  2.00.  19S1.  Ricordi. 

Like  the  Divertimento  in  F,  re¬ 
viewed  in  a  former  issue,  this  music 
is  of  the  medium  range.  The  Allegro 
(eighths  and  quarters)  is  very  charm¬ 
ing  and  is  not  difficult;  it  fits  the 
clarinet  well  and  some  enjoyable 
moments  should  be  spent  playing 
this  movement.  The  Minuet  and  Trio 
is  followed  by  the  Adagio  where  ex¬ 
perience  in  horizontal  playing  may 
be  gained.  The  Rondo  Allegro  (2/4) 
is  also  beautiful  and  holds  little  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Dynamic  contrasts,  sudden  f 
to  p,  abound  in  these  movements. 
Though  not  of  great  technical  diffi¬ 
culty  the  Divertimento  will  require 
particular  playing  to  properly  inter¬ 
pret  the  music.  Unlike  the  Diverti¬ 
mento  in  F  with  its  staccato  tonguing 
this  music  has  no  real  difficulty. 
Grade  3 

With  this  review  the  discussion  of 
Simeon  Bellison’s  arrangements  and 
edition  for  Ricordi  is  brought  to  an 
end.  Over  the  past  months  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  have  been  reviewed: 

Mazurka  op  67  no  4  . Chopin 

Valse  op  64  no  2 . Chopin 

Barcarolle  . Tstehaikowsky 

Divertimento  in  F . Mozart 

Divertimento  in  Bb . Mozart 

Adagio . Wagner 

Song  Without  Words  Mendelssohn 
Venetian  Barcarolle. .Mendelssohn 

Fantasie . Wnille 

The  above  for  clarinet  and  piano. 

Trio  in  Eb . Blalt 

Trio  in  Bb . Carulli 

Trio  in  Cm . Muller 

All  for  three  Bb  clarinets. 

12  Duets  K487 . Mozart 

Arranged  for  various  string-wind 
combinations  besides  two  clarinets. 
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OUTFIT  YOUR  BAND  WITH 


MAIER-LAV ATY 


UNIFORMS 


top  notch 
styling 

•  superb  quality 
•  perfect  fit 

Karh  uniform  ia  ruatom- 
tailored.  You'll  be  inter- 
eated  in  our  new  range 
of  fabriea  woven  exolu- 
aively  for  ua  . .  .  eape- 
eiallv  prepared  for  band 
outfitting.  A  letter  or 
[Niatrard  will  bring  full 
detaila,  with  awatrhea. 


315  S.  Paeria  St.,  Dept.  SM, 
_ Chicago  7,  III. _ 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


CRAD-O-CORD 


Craddock  praudly  prasontt  CtAO>O^OtD 
...  on  •ntirely  n«w  uniform  fabric. 

Comporo  CRAD*O*COR0'b  outstanding 
foaturos: 

a  Dovolopod  spocificolly  for  bond  uniforms 
a  Superior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 
a  Popular  weight,  luxurious  feel 
a  Drapes  perfe^y  for  smarter  fit 
a  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 
a  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 
a  Variety  of  popular  colors 
CRA0*O-CORD,  developed  In  cooperation 
with  a  leading  worsted  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
exclusive  .  .  .  another  example  of  the  leod- 
ership  that  has  mode  Craddock  Uniforms 
the  Choice  of  Champions  for  7S  yearsi 


CRAD-O-CORD  is  available 
for  Inunediote  delivery  for 
both  new  ond  replacement  uni¬ 
forms.  Write  for  complete 
information  .  .  .  and  if  you 
don't  have  a  copy  of  THI 
CRADDOCK  RANDSMAN  be 
sure  to  request  this  practical 
free  book  filled  with  valuable 
information  for  all  bandsmen. 

CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 

From  The  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  tUKDINO  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


■  ■  ■ 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Audio-Visual  Pair 

Just  a  brief  report  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Audio  Fair  held  in  the  Alex¬ 
andria  Hotel  February  4-5-6th.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  technical  sessions  were 
held  by  the  Audio  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety.  A  fine  film-strip  with  sound 
“Shy  Si  Meets  Hi-Fi”  was  shown  to 
thousands.  Over  seventy-five  manu¬ 
facturers  were  represented  showing 
the  latest  audio-visual  equipment.  Al¬ 
though  not  many  new  addiUons,  Pen- 
tron  exhibited  a  new  low  priced 
multi-speed  tape  recorder  of  quite 
good  quality.  New  binaural  tapes 
were  demonstrated  by  the  A-V  Tape 
Libraries,  Inc.,  which  now  put  out 
a  catalogue  of  prerecorded  tapes  in 
two  speeds  on  single  or  double  track. 
Automatic  record  changers  were  well 
represented  with  but  a  few  improve¬ 
ments.  Garrard  has  added  a  changer 
with  a  variable  pitch  adjustment 
which  should  make  it  of  interest  to 
record  collectors  and  those  interested 
in  absolute  pitch.  The  accent  was  on 
high  fidelity,  with  some  false  theories 
and  some  sound  and  true.  The  second 
Audio  Fair  was  a  huge  success. 

Aaeommaadad  Now  Book 

“Fr€»m  These  (^mes  Muxie”  is  a 
book  about  instruments  of  the  band 
and  orchestra  by  Hope  Stoddard  of 
the  “Etude  Music  Magazine”  staff. 
Here  is  a  friendly  discussion  of  the 
forty  instruments  used  in  present-day 
bands  and  orchestras:  the  placement 
and  functioning  of  each  instrument, 
the  instrument  itself,  and  the  per¬ 
former. 

The  author  indicates,  by  examples 
of  characteristic  passages,  how  com¬ 
posers  in  the  past,  and  present  have 
used  the  instruments  to  bring  out  the 
over-all  effect:  the  cello’s  dreaminess, 
the  harp’s  shimmer,  the  trumpet’s 
rigor.  She  explains  how  each  instru¬ 
ment  has  developed  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  lines  parallel  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  Western  concept  of 
harmony.  It  is  published  by  Thomax 
Y.  Crowell  Company,  and  priced  at 
S.l.iyO.  Recommended  use:  Junior  and 
Senior  high  school  and  college. 

Recordings 

The  king's  Trumpet.  One  Children's 
Record  Guild  disc  S5040.  78  rpm 
$1.49.  An  outstanding  scientific  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  evolution  of  the  trum¬ 
pet.  A  wonderful  combination  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  entertainment.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  late  elementary  and  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  grades. 

“Strike  Up  the  Band.''  Morton  t^ould 


S«nd  all  quatfloni  dlrset  to  Robsrt  F. 
Fr««Und,  Helix  High  School,  La 
Mom,  California. 


conduets  the  Columbia  Concert  Band. 
One  long  playing  record  (33Vi)  10 
inch,  AI.,-41,  $2.89.  Also  Extended 
Play  (4S)  A-1096,  tow  7  inch  discs, 
$3.16.  Three  standard  10  inch  discs, 
78  rpm,  M-1096,  $4.23.  Columbia 
Records.  Music  published  by  Sam  Fox 
Publishing  Co. 

“Our  United  States  March”  by 
Frank  Ventre  is  the  opening  number. 
A  stirring  modern  composition  featur¬ 
ing  a  pyramid  fanfare. 

“Marianna”  by  Lou  Singer,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  band  by  Lucien  Cailliet. 
A  romantically,  melodic  description  of 
a  young  lass  who  lives  “south  of  the 
border.”  Cailliet  a  former  member 
and  arranger  with  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conductor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Band  and  Orchestra  and  now  ar¬ 
ranger  and  conductor  of  film  scores 
in  Hollywood,  is  well  known  for  his 
fine  arrangements  for  concert  bands. 

“Wing-Ding”  also  by  Lou  Singer 
and  arranged  for  band  by  Lucien 
Cailliet,  is  a  pert  piece  of  whimsy  de¬ 
scribing  in  a  modern  manner  a  good 
old  fashioned  American  Wing-Ding. 

“Midnight  in  Paris”  by  Conrad  and 
Magidson,  and  arranged  for  band  by 
David  Bennett.  Originally  composed 
for  a  major  musical  film  and  has  now 
become  an  important  part  of  the 
American  Musical  Scene. 

“Italian  in  Algiers”  Overture  by 
Rossini  and  transcribed  by  Cailliet. 
One  of  Rossini’s  most  famous  over¬ 
tures  illustrating  Rossini  at  his  me¬ 
lodious  best.  Cailliet  has  made  a 
masterful  transcription  of  this  classic 
gem  for  the  concert  band. 

Here  is  an  “All  America  Band.” 
One  made  up  of  the  greatest  instru¬ 
mentalists  in  our  country.  They  are 
first  chair  members  of  the  following 
organizations:  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic,  NBC  Symphony,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  Orchestra,  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band,  the  Band  of  America,  and 
radio,  television  and  recording  stu¬ 
dios.  This  is  a  dream  band  composed 
entirely  of  the  top  “first  chair”  and 
renowned  artists  of  the  nations  lead¬ 
ing  organizations. 

Morton  Gould,  with  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  band  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  fine  artists,  proved  the 
logical  conductor.  It  is  with  great 
enthusiasm  that  I  review  this  record¬ 
ing,  and  I  recommend  it  without  res¬ 
ervation. 
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Nielsen,  Carl:  CONCERTO  FOR 
CI.VRINET  AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op. 
57.  Louis  t^huzar,  clarinet  with  John 
Frandsen  conducting  the  Copenhagen 
ro>al  opera  Orchestra.  (Vol.  1,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Concerti  for  Wind  Instru¬ 
ments.)  One  10  inch  LP  disc  Cf>- 
liimhia  ML  2219.  $4.00. 

Carl  Nielsen,  a  Scandinavian  Mu¬ 
sician,  born  in  Denmark,  is  not  well 
known  in  this  country.  His  music  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  and  this  re¬ 
cording  will  help  to  prove  his  worth. 
Written  for  his  friend  Aagc  Oxen- 
vald,  of  the  Copenhagen  Wind  Quin¬ 
tet,  the  Clarinet  Concerto  seems  to 
tell  of  a  bitter  struggle,  one  of  musical 
and  emotional  ideas  as  well  as  one  of 
tug-of-war  between  the  tonalities  of 
F  major  and  E  major.  Each  time 
hostilities  seem  to  be  at  an  end,  a 
snare  drum  incites  the  combatants  to 
renewed  conflict.  Despite  the  storm 
and  stress  in  the  concerto,  the  com¬ 
poser  has  kept  his  forces  down  almost 
to  chamber  music  proportions.  The 
solo  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  snare  drum  and 
strings.  Louis  Cahuzac,  the  soloist, 
is  a  noted  French  clarinetist  who  has 
become  quite  well  known  in  Europe 
for  his  concerts  and  recitals. 

SirauMH,  Richard:  (k>nrrrto  No.  1,  in 
E-Flat  Major  for  horn  and  OrrhrHtra, 
op.  1 1  with  Dennitt  Brain,  ttoloixl,  and 
Concerto  for  oboe  and  OrcheHtra  with 
Leon  Goossens.  (Vol.  3,  DiHtinguiHh<‘d 
Concert!  for  Wind  InHtrumentH.)  One 
12  inch  LP  diwc,  (Atiumbia  M1..-4775. 
$5.45. 

The  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat  is  per¬ 
formed  by  Dennis  Brain  of  England 
with  Alceo  Galliera  conducting  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Written  by 
Richard  Strauss  for  his  father,  Franz 
Strauss,  who  was  a  distinguished  vir¬ 
tuoso  on  the  French  Horn  and  first 
chair  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Munich. 
In  three  movements,  the  first  is 
Allegro  and  is  dominated  by  a  “hunt¬ 
ing  call’'  theme.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  is  “Andante,”  ending  with  a 
buoyant  rondo  marked  “Allegro,”  in 
which  the  hunting  call  theme  returns. 

The  Oboe  Concerto  was  written  by 
Strauss  when  he  was  eighty-one,  in 
1945.  Although  one  of  his  last  works, 
it  is  exceptionally  conservative,  going 
back  to  the  classical  form  and  to  the 
harmonic  style  employed  by  Strauss 
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in  many  of  his  early  works. 

Leon  Goossens  is  a  very  capable 
artist.  He  introduced  it  to  England 
on  a  BBC  Broadcast  from  Covent 
Garden,  London.  This  recording  is 
highly  recommended. 

Modern  Frenrh  Mueic:  Honegger:  Pan- 
lorale  D'ele;  Milahud:  1>;  Boeuf 
Sur  Le  Toil;  Satie:  Three  Gymno- 
pedieti;  Ravel:  l..e  Tomhi'au  De  (Cou¬ 
perin.  Vladimir  (Colsrhmann  eon- 
dueling  the  (Concert  Arts  Orehenlra. 
One  12"  (Capitol  1-ong  Plaving  Rec¬ 
ord  P-8  244.  $5.00. 

This  recording  will  find  a  place  in 
both  the  school  and  private  library. 
A  combination  of  this  kind  is  very 
helpful  in  the  music  appreciation 
classes,  history  of  music  classes  and 
French  language  classes. 

Honneger’s  summary  pastoral  shows 
his  independent  feeling.  Rustic  yet 
attached  to  romanticism,  it  has  beauty 
of  melody  and  tonal  patterns. 

Milhaud  describes  this  work  as  a 
rondo-like  assembly  of  popular  tunes, 
tangos,  maxixes,  and  sambas,  all 
joined  together  with  a  recurring 
theme.  “The  Nothing  Doing  Bar”  is 
the  setting  in  America  during  Pro¬ 
hibition  days. 

Satie’s  “Gymnopedies”  written  in 
1888  have  set  a  pattern  for  composers 
of  French  and  American  compositions 
for  some  time.  The  title  is  a  word 
taken  from  the  Greek  word  for  an  an¬ 
nual  festival  where  dances  and  gym¬ 
nastics  were  performed  in  honor  of 
fallen  warriors. 

Ravel’s  compositions  were  written 
for  the  piano  in  1914-18  and  later 
orchestrated  in  1919.  Classic  French 
beauty  is  the  theme  and  feeling  in 
“Tombeau.” 

Delightful  pieces  all. 

MrndciMxuhii :  A  midsummer  Nighl'o 
dream,  op.  61.  Auxlrian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  with  11.  Arthur  Brown, 
conductor.  One  12"  LP  disc.  Vol.  1, 
'4.  Remington.  $2.99  (Music  Plus 
Scries). 

Wagner  Selections:  From  Tannhauser; 
From  Die  Meistersinger;  From  the 
Flying  Dutchman;  From  Die  Wal- 
kure.  The  Metropolitan  Opera's  Paul 
Schoeffler  and  Asirid  Varnay.  The 
Austrian  Symphony  Orchestra.  One 
12"  LP  disc.  Vol.  i,  S9,  Remington. 
$2.99.  (Music  Plus  Series.) 

Ghopin:  12  Waltzes  with  Edward  Ki- 
lenyi,  pianist.  One  12"  LP  disc.  Vol. 
I,  SI 5.  Remingiftn.  $2.99.  (Music 
Plus  Series.) 

The  above  recordings  are  from  the 
new  set  of  twenty  recordings  in  the 
“Music  Plus”  series.  It  includes  the 
complete  uninterrupted  performance 
plus  recorded  themes  from  the  score 
with  comments  spoken  by  Dr.  Sig¬ 
mund  Spaeth,  noted  musicologist- 
critic.  A  project  of  Music  for  Millions, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  for 
“promoting  the  enjoyment  of  great 
music,”  it  is  designed  to  provide  a 
“new  kind  of  musical  experience”  for 
all  types  of  listeners.  Ideal  for  music 
appreciation  classes,  general  music 
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fOK  SOUND  MANUFACTUMNG  HtACTKES. 

Deflloulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREtT 
G  ■  I  I  N  V  I  L  L  I  I  I  I  N  O  I  S  V 


Made  of  KOROSEAL.; 
unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  durability.  Won’t 
crack,  peel,  curl;  won’t 
scratch  or  smudge; 
wipes  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Thre 
styles  in  Bright  White 
or  Gold.  Uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed.  Order 
a  sample  today! 


Sm  Irtwi,  3.S0 
SirrlsM,  2.30 
Wtht  Mtri  .lS 


At  your  supplier’s,  or  order  direct 

MORGAN  BELT  CO. 

719  lALTIMORE,  KANSAS  CITY  5.  MO. 


classes  or  for  the  home  library.  The 
discs  can  be  used  for  the  music  only 
or  with  the  comments  at  the  end. 
High-fidelity  recordings  of  the  great 
classics  on  LP  high  quality  vinylite 
discs.  This  series  will  be  a  big  help 
for  the  school  music  library.  Highly 
recommended.  (List  of  other  titles  on 
request.) 


Films 

Marian  Anderson:  Concert  Series  108. 
One  16nini  film,  sound,  black  and 
white,  27  minutes.  A  World  Art¬ 
ists’  Production.  Rudolph  Polk,  9608 
Heather  Road,  Beverley  Hills,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Sale  $100.00.  Rental  $15.00. 
Vignettes  of  the  great  singer’s  life, 
from  her  early  years  through  her 
Town  Hall  recital,  showing  scenes 
from  her  home,  “Marianna.”  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  favorites,  including  “Begrus- 
sing,”  Handel;  “O,  What  a  Beautiful 
City,”  Traditional  Spiritual;  “He’s  got 
the  Whole  World  in  His  Hands,”  Tra¬ 
ditional  Spiritual;  “Crucifixion”  and 
“Deep  River,”  Traditional  Spirituals; 
“Thro’  the  Rye,”  Old  Scottish  Melody; 
“Ava  Maria,”  Schubert. 

“The  Technique  of  Snare  Drumming” 
by  Alan  Abel.  One  16mm  sound  film, 
black  and  white,  fifteen  minutes. 
Bell  Productions,  823  West  End 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  $49.50,  postpaid. 
State  Champion  Drummer  Charles 
Spies  plays  the  role  of  the  beginning 
student,  learning  correct  stick  grips, 
practice  positions;  warm  up  exercises, 
and  essential  rudiments  such  as:  the 
single  stroke  roll,  long  roll,  ruff,  five 
and  seven  stroke  rolls,  nine  stroke 
rolls,  fiam,  fiam  tap,  fiam  paradiddle, 
fiam  accent  No.  1  and  No.  2,  etc.  Also 
six  original  marching  cadences,  the 
roll  off,  and  a  clever  stop  beat,  as  per¬ 
formed  by  five  drummers  from  the 
All  Ohio  Boys  Band  (Three  snare 
drums,  bass  drum,  and  cymbals). 
Highly  Recommended. 


Hamilton  Posture  Folder 

( Starts  on,  Page  6 ) 
letin  boards. 

Illustrations  of  the  various  types 
of  Hamilton  Stands  are  shown  which 
range  in  price  from  $3.25  up. 

Copies  of  this  fine  folder  may  be 
secured  from  your  local  Music  Dealer. 
If  not  available,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  write  direct  to  K  &  B.  A  mention 
of  the  SM  will  bring  your  folder. 


Music  Awards 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 
rrosoutatlou  of  tko  Awards 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  award  be  presented  to  the  student 
publicly.  Yet  what  is  more  boring 
and  deadly  than  an  over-long  “pres¬ 
entation  of  awards”  program.  The 
solution  lies  in  breaking  up  the  pres¬ 
entation  into  several  short  sessions, 


each  in  front  of  an  audience  most 
interested  in  that  particular  award. 

Contest  medals  then  (first  division 
solo  and  ensemble  only)  can  best  be 
presented  at  the  school’s  awards  as¬ 
sembly  along  with  the  athletic,  foren¬ 
sic,  and  other  competitive  awards. 
The  band  letters  and  keys  can  very 
effectively  be  presented  during  an  in¬ 
termission  at  the  Spring  Concert 
when  the  parents  and  friends  are  out 
front  to  properly  appreciate  it.  At 
Miami  High  the  special  awards  are 
presented  at  the  annual  music  ban¬ 
quet.  This  is  a  formal  affair  to  which 
the  Principal,  Superintendent,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  &hool  Board,  and  other 
educational  leaders  are  invited.  The 
President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  local 
music  dealer,  or  other  appropriate 
sponsoring  dignitary,  make  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  awards  in  each  case  and 
usually  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the 
cost  of  time  and  money  involved. 

frocedvre  for  Precestliig  Awards 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  award 
system  should  not  consume  too  much 
of  the  director’s  time.  In  order  to  ef¬ 
fect  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  minimum  paper  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  system  be  carried  on 
by  the  student  officers.  The  Miami 
High  earned  award  system  operates 
as  follows: 

The  Miami  High  Bandsman  obtains 
an  “award  blank”  from  one  of  the 
band  officers  at  any  time  he  feels  he 
is  eligible  for  an  award.  He  fills  out 
the  blank  and  returns  it  to  the  officer. 
’The  officer  goes  to  the  student’s  rec¬ 
ords  (classbook,  folder,  turnout  re¬ 
ports,  or  whatever  records  are  kept) 
£md  fills  in  the  number  of  absences 
and  demerits  in  the  proper  spaces  on 
the  blank.  The  blank  then  goes  to 
the  Director  and  requires  only  his 
initial  for  approval  or  rejection. 

Rejected  blanks  are  returned  to 
the  student  with  a  note  as  to  why 
they  were  rejected.  Approved  blanks 
are  filed  and  are  used  to  compile  the 
award  lists  each  Spring. 

Directors  who  wish  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  Miami  High  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  handbook  (student)  may  obtain 
one  by  writing  the  author  and  en¬ 
closing  six  cents  in  stamps.  This  stu¬ 
dent  handbook  outlines  the  award 
system  and  other  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  the  Miami  High 
Band,  Orchestra,  and  Majorettes. 

The  End 
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The  Enid  Story 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

rest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
magazine,  and  Clayton  H.  Krehbiel, 
from  the  University  of  Kansas.  Many 
a  spine  tingled  as  the  combined  Tri- 
State  Festival  Band,  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  brought  the  Festival  to  a  close 
with  the  performing  of  Dr.  Maddy’s 
arrangement  of  Festival  Finale  No.  2 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McAllister. 

The  Tweafy-tecoad  >laaaol  Trl-Stata 
Matic  Fattivof,  May  I3>I5 

The  Twenty-second,  in  1954,  will 
begin  a  new  cycle  of  advancement  in 
scope  and  interest  for  “Tri-Staters.” 
It  has  also  been  planned  to  give  all 
those  serious  music  students  of  the 
Southwest  and  adjacent  area  a  unique 
opportunity  to  compare  their  talents 
with  those  of  other  students  working 
under  similar  circumstances.  A  panel 
of  nationally  prominent  men  have 
been  carefully  selected  as  adjudica¬ 
tors,  guest  conductors,  and  featured 
attractions.  Attention  has  been  given 
in  the  planning  of  the  22nd  Tri-State 
to  include  events  for  all  phases  of  the 
school  music  education  program.  Sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations  have  been  made  to  provide 
fewer  restrictions  in  the  require¬ 
ments  and  of  entries  from  a  school. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  en¬ 
courage  the  music  director  and  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  assist  them  in  their  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  their  program  in  this  vitally 
essential  and  all-important  phase  of 
general  education. 

This  year’s  Festival  will  bring  bands 
from  as  far  away  as  Tennessee,  and 
soloist  from  California.  One  of  the 
highlights  this  year  will  be  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force’s  “Singing  Sergents”  under  the 
direction  of  First  Lt.  Landers. 

Once  again  many  great  names  will 
return  to  inspire  the  8000  or  more 
student  through  their  adjudicating 
techniques.  They  are,  Harding,  Land¬ 
ers,  Irons,  Wiley,  Jones,  Hawkins, 
Maddy,  Wilson,  Yoder,  McAllister  and 
Bill  Ludwig.  New  men  to  join  the  ad¬ 
judicating  staff  will  be  John  Raymand 
of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  Lt. 
Col.  Eddie  Mear,  Chief  of  Army 
Bands,  AGO.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Robert  Russell  Bennett  of  New  York 
City,  and  Hugo  Fox,  First  Bassoonist 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Duke  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  will  be  the 
Twirling  Exhibitionist  and  judge. 

The  high  scholastic  ideals  of  Phillips 
University  aid  materially  in  keeping 
the  purpose  of  Tri-State  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  music  performance  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  Phillips  University 
Concert  Band,  University  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  trained  in  music  technique, 
and  with  several  years  of  experience 
in  handling  the  various  contests,  pro¬ 
vide  a  well  organized  corps  of  young 
men  and  women  to  conduct  the  con¬ 
tests  and  other  festival  events. 


Enid  is  ideally  located  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  states  from  five  of  the 
Regions  as  determined  by  the  National 
School  Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  As¬ 
sociations.  School  musicians  from  Re¬ 
gions  2,  3,  7  and  9,  have  attended  the 
Tri-State  Festivals.  Enid  has  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  entertain  the  Festival.  Five 
large  auditoriums,  two  large  hotels, 
wide  streets,  all  centrally  located,  fur¬ 
nish  an  ideal  setting  for  an  event  of 
this  magnitude.  Enid  with  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  37,000,  grain  elevators,  re¬ 
fineries,  is  known  for  its  many  fine 
homes  and  hospitality  of  its  citizens. 
The  City  will  ^  appropriately  deco¬ 
rated  for  the  visiting  musicians.  The 
citizens  will  be  most  willing  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  visitors  in  any  way  pos¬ 
sible.  Special  booths  for  information 
and  instruments  checking  will  be 
maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the 
participants.  Local  theatre  managers 
have  assured  us  that  appropriate  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  run  during  the  Festival 
days.  Convention  Hall  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  and  improved  accoustically. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  entire  Fes¬ 
tival  would  be  prohibitive  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  business  men  and 
leading  citizens  with  a  progressive, 
cooperative,  generous  spirit,  have 
pledged  a  sacrifice  of  money,  and 
countless  hours  of  hard  work  to  make 
the  22nd  Annual  Tri-State  another 
success.  The  Enid  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  contributes  to  the  Festival.  The 
Festival  is  a  non-profit  corporation: 
in  fact,  the  expenses  have  exceeded 
the  income. 

A  feature  article,  no  not  even  a 
complete  novel  could  ever  adequately 
describe  the  greatest  of  all  school 
Music  Festivals  .  .  .  Enid’s  fabulous 
Tri-State.  You  must  come  .  .  .  You 
must  see  .  .  .  You  must  hear.  With  a 
staff  of  enthusiastic  volunteer  ex¬ 
perts,  with  years  of  experience,  led  by 
their  great  leader  Milburn  E.  Carey, 
director  of  the  Phillips  University 
Band,  and  Manager  of  the  Festival, 
Enid  will  continue  to  be  the  beacon 
for  all  other  Festivals  to  follow. 

L.  A,  Junior  Chamber 

(Starts  on  Page  20) 
stereotyped  ideas  of  an  organization 
devoted  solely  to  material  pursuits. 
Its  interest  in  music — and  particu¬ 
larly  in  younger  musicians — is  very 
stimulating  indeed.” 
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TCHHEIMER 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in 
the  U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  de¬ 
tails  let  our  experts  help 
plan  your  new  Uniforms. 
We  have  had  over  70 
years  of  experience. 
Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No 
obligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 

AmerUa's  foremost  Uniform  Makers 
'  CINCINNATI  7,  OHIO 


BAND  UNIFORMS 

**That  Lead  The  Parade** 


And  Here's  Why: 

•  Custom 
Tailored  to 
Your  Measure 

•  Finest 
Workmanship 
Throughout 

•  Exclusively 
1007.  All  Wool 
Materials 

•  Delivery  Whan 
You  Want  It 

•  Absolutely 
Guaranteed 

Write  Today  for  Free 

Color  Folder! 


J.  H.  LEWIS  UNIFORM  CO. 

1007  Filbark  S«.  •  Philadalphia  7.  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 

or*  NOT  axpaadobla  but  MUST  be  a  sound  and  lasting  investment 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  e  SERVICE  e  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Unifarms 

DAO  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
When  writing  for  catalog  No.  90 
please  mention  materiel,  colors  and  quantity  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  6l  COMPANY,  INC. 

since  1060 

132  North  5th  Street  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 


April.  1954 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


SCHOOL  BANDS  EQUIPPED  .  .  .  Scbooli 
buying  on  quotations  or  bids.  Write  today.  Unique 
new  rental  plan,  bonus  club,  school  budget  plan, 
band  recruiting  manual,  movies.  Free  educational 
aids.  Get  a  certified  rebuilt  instrument  or  a  new 
instrument  at  a  savings.  Thousands  of  instruments 
and  accessories  on  hand,  for  immediate  delivery. 
Try  the  incomparable  New  Besson  and  Boosey  & 
Hawkes  Band  instruments,  and  Edgeware  Clari¬ 
nets.  The  prices  are  reasonable,  the  quality  super¬ 
lative.  Write  for  latest  catalog  and  instruments  on 
10  day  free  approval.  Highest  trade  in  or  cash 
allowance  for  your  old  or  surplus  instruments. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  yoar 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  SO  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

GIVE  YOURSELF  THE  BEST,  genuine 
Heckcl  Bassoons,  Marigaux  OIkics,  English  Horns. 
Write  for  trial  and  terms  Charles  E.  Gilliert,  2414 
North  Nevada  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


INTERESTING  PRICES  on  liand  instruments? 
Yes  we  have  a  very  large  selection  to  choose  from 
at  all  quality  levels.  Write  us  for  quotations  on 
your  band  and  accessories  needs.  21  years  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  throughout  the  .Nation.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  522  Pine  St.,  St.  I.ouis  1, 
,Mo. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  ciailnets.  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental  Write  os  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


TYMPANI  FOR  SALE  .  .  New  Slingerland 
deluxe  pedal  tympani,  25"  and  28"  kettles  com¬ 
pute  with  new  well  made  carrying  trunks.  $.195.00 
complete.  Tympani  are  in  their  original  shipping 
cases.  Insiiection  at  your  convenience.  Musical 
Arts  Studios,  216  Columbia  Bldg.,  East  2nd  & 
Prospect,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


REEDS  FOR  OBOE  AND  ENGLISH  HORN. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  extended  reed  nuking 
expmence  of  Francis  Napolilli,  English  Horn 
soloist*  Chicago  Symphony  34  years.  Hand  made 
reeds  finished  and  tested  by  Mr.  Napolilli.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Oboe  or  English  Horn  reeds 
$1.25  each.  M^gatt-Napolilli*  4877  North  Paulina* 
Chicago*  Illinois. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellopnones.  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets*  cornets,  trum- 
^ts,  trombones*  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adetsor.’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange* 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


BARGAINS,  white  formal  orchestra  double 
breasted  coats  $6.00  formerly  $8.00.  Every  sire* 
slightly  u»e<i.  Tuxedo  trousers  reduced  to  $4.00, 
tropical  cloth  or  woolen.  I.^ader  coats*  assorted 
colors*  sizes  $6.00.  Powder  blue  orchestra  coats 
$8.00.  Tuxedo  suits*  double  breasted.  Tails*  out¬ 
fits,  every  size*  like  new  $20.00  and  $25.00  with 
ties  and  collars.  Shirts,  three  $5.00*  forty  mess 
jark(.‘ts,  powder  blue,  $100.00,  48  blue  and  red 
capes,  30  caps*  $100.00.  33  black  caps  trimmed  in 
orange*  metal  eagles,  $75.00.  l.eaders  caps*  as- 
•bortH  $2.50.  Six  different  curtains*  9'  x  30'* 
each  $25.00.  Beige  curtain,  16'  x  30',  $75.00. 
I^rge  bundle  clown  comedy  odds,  $7.00.  Black 
velvet  curtain,  10'  x  48',  $75.00.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes.  shak(»s.  Free  lists.  A1  Wallace,  2453  N. 
Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BAND  UNIFORMS,  like  new*  used  one  year* 
100%  w(K)l  whi|>cord*  solid  kelly  green  with  white 
trim.  50  g.irments  consisting  of  |>er>hing  style  caps, 
single  breasted  coats,  citation  cords,  plastic  waist 
l»elts*  and  trousers,  $1500.00  for  this  set.  Another 
set  in  go(Kl  condition  in  blue  and  white  for 
$1250.00  consisting  of  drum  major*  4  twirler,  and 
fifty  regular  l>and  uniforms.  <)ther  sets  ranging 
from  $350.00  i>er  set  &  up.  Bert  Newman*  202 
(ilover  Crim  Bldg..  T,.^mgview*  Texas. 

FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms,  70  black  woc»l 
serge  coats,  orange  citation  cords;  78  orange  wcmiI 
whii^cord  |iants;  62  black  wcmiI  visor  caps;  66 
orange  fountain  plumes;  2  short*  1  king  drum 
major  wool  coats.  All  Craddock  nude.  10  white 
satm  majorette  uniforms  and  boots.  Dillon  I..ow*ell, 
High  School,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


;  FOR  SALE:  Band  uniforms.  33  Kelly  green 

capes,  with  caps  to  match,  with  white  trim,  all 
wool  worsted  whipcord.  In  serviceable  condition*  4 
years  old.  Sell  for  $10.00  per  outfit.  Contact  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Nelson*  Band  ('lub  president,  Edwardsport. 
Indiana. 

FOR  SALE;  73  hand  coats,  black  broadcloth, 

orange  trim,  military  style,  fair  to  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  assortetl  sizes,  black  Sam  Brow'ne  l>elts. 
Price  $350.00,  Malcolm  Scott,  (lerstmeyer  High 

School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE.  100  used  l>and  uniforms,  oxford 

grey  with  purple  and  white  trim.  Made  by  De- 
I  Moulin  Bros.  Write  for  sample  uniform.  Fine 
condition.  C.  J.  Shoemaker,  Downers  Grove  High 
School,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  31  purple  and  gold  tiand  uniforms. 
36  red  and  white  band  uniforms*  includes  hats 
and  lielts.  (lood  condition.  Write  Ra>niond  Rhoades. 
Supt.,  Palestine*  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  100  l>and  uniforms,  3  majorette  out¬ 
fits.  Hat,  trousers,  and  coat  in  navy  and  gold, 
('omplete  information  on  re<iuest  Norwalk  High 
School,  Norwalk*  Ohio.  , 


FOR  SALE:  64  adult  uniforms,  two-tone  blue 
wool.  Good  condition.  Naperville  Municipal  Rand, 
('ontact  Mr.  William  Al>e,  president*  21  South 
Sleight  Street*  Naperville,  Illinois. 


GUARANTEED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS.  Professional  quality.  Oboe  $1.75,  Bas¬ 
soon  $2.00.  Send  stamp  for  complete  woodwind 
catalogue.  Jack  Spratt  Woodwind  Shop.  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC  MAKES  MONEY  1 1  Send  your  melody 
lor  free  suggestions,  prices,  arranging.  Ed  Ch^ 
nette,  Durham,  Oklahoma. 


RECORDING  SERVICE,  school  programs,  tape 
to  disc.  Write  G.  D.  Bridges,  2199  Lakeview  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit  15,  Michigan. 


DRUMMER’S  practice  pads,  thick  rubber  pad  on 
6x7  wood  base,  $1.00  each  postpaid.  Altone  Nov¬ 
elty  Shop,  53  Medway  Kd.,  Milford,  Mass. 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


HECKEL  bassoons — new  and  used.  Genuine 
Heckel  repair  parts,  pads*  reeds  and  bocals.  Book. 
“The  Bassoon,"  by  Wilhelm  Heckel.  $1.25.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop.  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


IN  THE  WEST*  write  us  for  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments  prices,  all  bids  honored.  We  buy,  sell,  ur 
trade  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  Music  Ex¬ 
change*  225  W.  4th  Street*  I.,os  Angeles  4. 


NEW 

Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  13  words,  $3.30  (23c 
each  additional  word);  23  words  for 
$4.30  (20c  each  additional  word); 
or  30  words  for  $6.73  (13c  addi¬ 
tional  word). 


H  you  plan  (o  antar  School  Twirling  Con 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REOUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  Senool  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  '’I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

28  East  JacktoH  Ilvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  aniwering  adi'erttsementj  in  thti  maganne 
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